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THE  JUDICIOUS  HOOKER.^^ 

Richard  hooker  is  a  naine  among  tl lose  which  the  most 
cultured  English  minds  jironounce  with  homage  and  with 
awe.  He  occu])ies  that  foremost  rank  in  the  gallery  of  illustrious 
worthies  who  hold  the  niche  in  which  they  stand  hy  undoubteil 
and  uiicontested  right;  names  pronounced  more  freipiently  than 
their  works  are  read.  Their  writings  are  the  necessary  furniture 
of  all  nohle  and  well-selected  libraries.  They  stand  like  choici^ 
monuments  in  a  church,  or  mural  monuments  in  the  chief  plac<‘ 
of  th(‘  city.  Little,  perhaps,  is  known  of  them  ;  but  they  are 
there,  and  a  certain  awe  creojis  over  the  sjiirit  as  their  name  is 
mentioned  and  their  etiigy  seen.  This,  we  believe,  is  especially 
the  case  with  Hooker.  Of  all  the  great  masterpieces  of  our 
language,  his  famous  ‘  Polity’  is  ])erhaps  least  known  and  rocad. 
The  hierarchy  of  his  day  employed  his  majestic  pen  and  amazing 
learning  to  overwhelm  Nonconformity  anil  Nonconformists  ;  and 
ho,  in  truth,  is  the  only  adversary  we  have  ever  had  who 
hrought  to  his  task  the  mingled  materials  of  rare  elocpicnce, 
scholarship,  temper,  honesty,  and  truth.  It  raises  the  s})irits  to 
a  higher  faith  in  one’s  own  princij)les  to  find  engaged  against  us 
so  illustrious  a  polemic,  and  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  ho 
fails  to  find  the  true  matter  in  dispute,  and  therefore  never 
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his  Life  by  Isaac  AValton,  and  Strype’s  Interpolations :  to  .which 
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Dr.  Covel’s  Just  and  Temperate  Defence  in  reply  to  it.  Accom¬ 
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touches  it.  We  may  sathly  commeiul  tlie  p(*nisal  to  .sncli 
writers  and  s|K‘akers  as  Hardsley,  and  Cliftord,  and  Venables,  aiul 
others,  whom  the  Bieentenarv  year  seems  to  liave  inoculated 
with  tlie  itch  ami  the  venom  of  a  tarantula  biU‘.  In  the  haze  of 
their  delirium,  decency  and  truth,  and  ministerial  d(‘Coium,  swim 
hcdbre  their  eyes  like  boats  keel  uj>])ermost,  while  their  lips — 
which  woidd  willingly  b(‘,  if  th(‘y  had  the  })ower,  ‘  sharj>  swords’— 
are  converte«l  into  mere  foaming  machines;  for,  to  ([note  the  words 
of  Hooker,  they  are  ‘men  of  intolerable  stomach.’  Many 
years  since  a  writer  in  the  Im  lkctK’  IIkview'  admirably  ex- 
])ress»*d  the  character  of  Hooker’s  writings,  and  we  know  of  no 
critic  who  has  more  ably  expressed  an  estimate  ot  the  man  and 
of  his  metlnul.* 


‘In  perusing  Hooker’s  work,  however,  one  is  glad  to  forget  alike 
his  politics  and  his  party,  his  papal  and  his  royal  panegyrists,  and  to 
surrender  one’s  self  without  reserve  to  the  intellectual  luxury  of 
converse  with  so  towering  a  mind.  Hooker  is  the  eldest  of  that 
tribe  of  powerful  spirits,  whose  appearance  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  forms  a  golden  era  in  our  language  ;  a  race  of  literary  giants, 
whose  ponderous  weapons  are  gazed  upon  wdth  admiration  as  proofs 
of  the  muscular  energy  of  the  arm  that  wielded  them,  but  w  hich  in 
these  degenerate  times  it  costs  an  effort  to  lift :  without  a  metaphor, 
w’hat  that  age  produced,  it  is,  in  this,  esteemed  a  labour  to  peruse. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge,  and  a  well  of 
“pure  English  nndetilcd.”  The  style  is,  for  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  singularly  chaste.  Although  the  produetion  of  a  pedantic 
age,  the  extensive  learning  it  displays  is  untainted  with  pedantry. 
AVHiat  is  still  more  admirable,  in  an  age  of  coarseness,  its  Author’s 
piu'ity  of  taste  never  sulfered  him  to  descend  to  a  phraseology 
bordering  upon  grossness  or  impropriety. 

‘  Hooker  is  neither  splendid  nor  vehement ;  he  never  surprises  us  by 
any  brilliant  eorruscations  of  elocjuence,  or  lively  sallies  of  fancy. 
His  fervour  is  that  of  the  affections,  not  of  passion.  A  composed 
and  sober  gravity,  a  modest  dignity  reigns  tbrongliout  the  com¬ 
position  ;  w  bile  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  very  march  of  his  periods, 
W’hich  has  upon  the  imagination  the  effect  of  solemn  music.  Perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  iu  the  work,  is  the  section  in 
which  lie  dwells  upon  the  power  of  musical  harmony ;  and  it 
contains  an  expression  which  might  almost  be  applied  to  his  own 
composition.  “  There  is,”  he  says,  “  a  kind  of  music  that  draweth  to 
a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity,”  meauing  a  state  of  the 
feelings  produced  by  the  very  harmony  of  sounds,  severed  from 
“  ditty  or  matter.”  * 


For  students  lor  the  Nonconformist  ministry,  a  more  use  fill 
thing  w'c  could  not  conceive  than  tliat  they  should  be  expected 


*  Ecluctic  Keview,  vol.  xiii.  p.  25k  1820. 
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(o  </\vo  a  clear  analysis  of  Hooker,  his  ar^iiinent  and  method, 
l^'roin  the  chair  of  oiir  colleges  there  should  bo  annually  a  lecture 
on  tlie  ‘Ecclesiastical  Polity*  of  Hooker.  He  should  be  read, 
and  carefully  read.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  calculate<i 
to  throw  students  upon  the  consideration  of  first  principles  of 
(liurch  governnuait.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  calculated 
than  sucli  a  reading  to  shiver  all  hierarchical  ])retensions.  This 
work  is  regardi‘d  as  the  fortress  of  Church  of  Englandism.  Well 
then,  ‘mark  well  her  ^valls,  and  consider  her  palaces.’  It  will  be 
found  that  they  are  far  from  impregnable.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  lie  open  to  invasion  and  attack  in  many 
directions.  We  have  pointed  our  readers’  attention  to  the  two 
most  valuable  editions  of  Hooker.  Keble^s  volumes  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Episcopalian  edition,  Hanbiiry’s  as  the  Noncon¬ 
formist.  They  are  both  valuable.  IMr.  Hanbury’s  is  the  most 
com])rehcnsive  ;  and  to  a  reader  desirous  <d‘  surveying  the  two 
hemispheres  of  tin*  argument,  it  is  certainly  tlui  most  desirabla 
The  library  which  possesses  both  will  not  possess  a  book  too 
many.  Keble’s  is  defaced  by  much  naiTowness  and  bitteniess. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  editorship  of  his  great 
master  in  the  course  of  our  present  ])a])er.  At  })resent  we  are 
only  desirous  of  ])ointing  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
two  editions.  We  give  incomparably  the  pre-eminence  to  Mr. 
Hanbury’s.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Keble^s  position  and  friendships  gave  him  acc(*ss  to  many 
valuable  collations,  and  means  of  correcting  the  text  from 
trustworthy  manuscripts.  The  charge  he  repeats  against  the 
Puritans  of  mutilation  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  un¬ 
worthy.  It  is  unsubstantiakHl ;  and  when  the  evidence  is  looked 
at,  it  becomes  despicable,  false,  and  therefore  futile.  Keble 
displays  most  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  references  in  the  book 
itself.  Hanbury  shows  most  knowledge  of  the  stite  of  parties 
in  which  the  i)ook  originated.  Hanbury  seems  to  be  only 
anxious  to  set  before  the  reader  the  book  in  its  own  light  and 
the  light  of  the  age.  Keble  is  most  anxious  that  tlie  book 
should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  })atristic  authority  and  episcopal 
usjige.  We  have  little  interest  in  commending  to  readers  either 
one  edition  or  the  other.  Perha])s  as  a  memorial  of  Hooker, 
Keble’s  is  more  complete ;  as  a  literary  document,  Hanbury’s 
is  most  complete  and  instructive,  and  necessary  to  the  library. 
Hut  we  are  certain  that,  read  in  either  one  edition  or  the  other 
hy  an  intelligent  Nonconformist,  Hooker’s  argument — glorious 
as  are  the  words  in  which  it  is  maintained — ilissolves  in  the  dis¬ 
criminations  of  Scripture  and  common  sense,  like  the  ring  of  old 
in  the  cup  of  wine. 
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The  Judidoiis  Hooker. 


‘The  Judicious  Hooker’ — for  l>y  this  designation  he  is  now  as 
frecjuently  known  as  l)y  his  baptismal  name  of  Richard,  famous 
not  only  by  his  great  work,  luit  famous  also  by  the  pen  of 
Walton,"  ‘  Honest  Isaac,’  whose  reputation  lives  in  the  aft'ect ions 
of  anglei'S,  but  still  more  in  his  book  of  Lives, — 

*  There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these ;  the  feather  whence  the  pen 
Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men, 

Dropped  from  an  angel’s  wing  ’ — 

The  Judicious  Hooker  was  born  at  Heavi tree,  near  the  city  of 
Exeter.  His  family  was  of  some  importance  in  the  city  in  the 
•ways  of  trade.  It  is  <piite  easy  to  conceive  of  him  as  possessed 
of  a  gravity  far  beyond  his  years.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
condense  the  pages  of  (lauden  or  Walton  ;  they  are  ])rolKihly 
lK)th,  and  ospt‘cially  tin*  last,  well  known.  In  those  days  the 
humbler  nuai  were  aldi‘  to  claim  r<‘lationship  to  prelates. 
Ho(»ker  found  his  first  link  in  the  ('Inircli  in  his  relationship 
with  J(‘well,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Through  Jhshop 
Jew(‘ll  he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Sandys, 
Archbishop  of  Yt>rk,  as  the  tutor  of  his  son,  afterwards  a  dis- 
tinguislK‘d  j)oet  and  traveller.  The  two  jnvlates  had  bec*n  exiles 
together  in  Ciermany,  and  had  eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  adversity 
in  company.  The  glimpses  given  to  us  of  Hooker’s  walkings, 
and  waiulerings,  and  studies,  and  of  the  (plaint  goodness  of 
Jewell,  are  very  graphic,  but  need  not  keep  us,  as  they  are 
surely  known. 

Hooker’s  life,  for  such  a  man,  was  singularly  varied  and  active, 
;uul  not  long,  lb*  was  ajipointed  Hebrew'  Reader  in  the  rni- 
versity  of  Oxford.  This  pist  he  occupied  for  three  yi‘ars.  He 
was  tli«n  appointeil  to  ])reach  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  His  first  living 
was  at  Draiton  Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire.  From  this 
retirement  he  was  made,  by  patent,  Master  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
great  work  in  the  Temjile ;  but  he  wrote  the  greater  piu-tion  of 
the  first  four  bo(»ks  at  Boscum,  six  miles  from  Salisbury.  Sur¬ 
rendering  Boscum,  he  liecame  minister  of  Bishopsborne,  about 
three  miles  from  Canterbury.  There,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  he 
ended  Ids  days  ;  and  there  the  most  able  and  ehxpient  defender 
of  the  English  Episcopacy  lies  in  w'aiting  for  his  joyful  n‘sur- 
rection. 

The  private  life  of  Hooker  reveals  the  defect  in  his  character. 
That  charac'tiT  had  little  or  no  power  of  resistance  :  he  fell 
}>rostrate  Udbre  the  things  which  as.sailed  him.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  sublime  forces  and  raptures  of  his  soul,  but  he  had 
little  or  no  antagonism ;  ho  was  for  the  most  part  a  courteous 
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Marriage. 

opjxnieiit.  The  iiiixture  oi'  a  little  mure  earth  in  his  nature 
wuuhl  uii(|uestionably  nut  have  served  either  the  course  or  the 
ntl’eeticms  of  liis  argument.  There  is  something  atfectingly 
ludicrous  in  the  narrative  of  his  married  lite.  Isaac  W  alton 
hits  not  very  lightly  glossed  tlu*  story  of  his  first  visit  to  ‘tlie 
Shunamite’s  House  so  was  the  house  called  where  the  preacher 
stayed  who  was  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  St.  Paul  s 
Cross.  To  the  preacher  was  given  a  stipcuid  for  his  public  service, 
and  rest  in  the  Shunamite’s  House  for  two  days  before  and 
one  day  after  tlie  sermon.  There  arrived,  some  time  in  the 
year  loSI,  H  o(»ker  fur  this  task,  on  horseback,  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  uf  Oxford.  The  distance  does  not  seem  considerable ; 
hut  time  and  space,  in  their  relation  to  travel,  have  greatly  altered 
since  those  days.  It  had  bi‘en  a  journey  of  more  than  two  days 
and  a  half.  The  horse  was  a  rough  animal.  The  latter  part  of 
the  way  had  been  in  a.  drizzling  rain.  He  was  but  twenty-seven 
years  of  age;  but  the  jouriu'v  had  left  the  preacher  apparently 
in  a  condition  of  mind  aiul  body  not  very  favo\irable  to  the 
meeting  of  a  large  concourse  of  peo])le  at  St.  l^aul’s  Cross.  He 
sj)oke — somewhat  passionately  fur  him — against  a  ])erson  who 
had  persuaded  him  against  footing  it  to  London,  and  had  yet 
provided  liim  no  better  a  horse.  He  was  ‘of  a  sweet,  serene 
(piictncss  of  nature,'  and  one  of  that  sort  of  men  women  take 
possession  of  and  compel  to  .submission.  His  host  was  a  .sub¬ 
stantial  draper  in  Watling  Street,  his  ho.stc'ss  a  managing 
woman,  and  .she  had  a  daughtiT ;  aft(‘r,  therefore,  she  had 
t(‘nded  him  with  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  medicine  to  cure 
his  faintness  of  soul — with  warm  bed.s,  |)o.s.set.s,  drink.s,  and 
nur.sing,  by  the  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  through  his  service 
of  the  Sabbath — she,  who  had  skill  in  reading  character,  and 
who  knew  the  high  estimation  in  which  her  new  gue.st  stood 
with  the  Bi.shop  of  London  and  otlau'  men  high  in  favour,  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  that  it 
needed  cherishing  ;  that  otherwise  his  useful ne.ss  would  .soon 
come  to  an  (‘iid  ;  that  lu*  was  r(‘vived  by  the  wis(‘  aid  of  a 
woman  after  his  ]>ainful  juurm‘y  ;  and  we  can,  in  fact,  conceive 
the  shock  of  bewilderment  which  came  to  the  good  man  when 
he  was  told  that  he  needed  a  wife  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  agreed 
that  she,  good  Mi.stress  Churchman,  .should  find  him  a  wife, 
upon  which  he  promis(‘d  to  return  to  London,  and  to  submit 
hiins(‘lf  to  lu‘r  choice.  He  did  so;  and  he  found  him.self  before 
long  the  husband  of  Joan,  Mistr(‘ss  Churchman’s  daughter,  a 
<loinineering  woman  and  a  shrew  ;  one  of  whom  honest  Lsaac 
says,  ‘She  brought  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion;  while  for 
her  conditions,  they  were  too  much  like  tliat  wife's  which  is  l)y 
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Solomon  compared  to  a  pc*rpi‘tual  drij)ping  house  ;  so  tliat  tlii^ 
goo<l  miui  had  no  reason  to  njoice  in  the  wile  of  his  youth,  hut 
too  jiLst  cause  to  siiy  with  the  holy  ])rophet,  “  Woe  is  me  that  1 
dwell  in  Kedar  I'”  The  scholars  marry  in  strange  husliions. 
We  have  sefui  how  Cidvin  married  ;  but  for  HtK>ker  one  rejilly 
feels  pity,  and  some  measure  of  indignation  against  the  destroyers 
of  his  peace.  A  wife,  we  ln'lieve,  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him  as  a  necessity,  to  be  either  sought  i>r  desired  :  thus  was  ‘the 
Judicious  H«K)ker'  marriiil  by  the  absence  of  his  will.  Tlie  same 
patient  unconcernedness  is  seen  in  all  the  glimpses  wc‘  hav(‘  of 
liis  domestic  liie.  He  was  taken  by  his  marriagi*  from  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  college,  and  btX'ame  the  minister  of  J)n)iton  Beaii- 
chaiu}).  A  visit  paid  to  him  aUmt  twelve  montlis  aftc'r  by  his 
two  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  a  collatend 
<lescendant  of  the  Archbishoj),  is  very  touchingly  commemorated 
bv  WaltiUi.  Tlu‘v  found  him  in  the  field,  tending  his  small 
allotment  of  sheep  :  his  servant  had  gone  home  to  dim*,  and 
to  assist  his  wife  to  do  some  neci‘ssjtrv  household  work.  Wlun 
his  servant  returiu'd  and  releasi‘d  him,  his  two  ])u]uls  attended 
him  to  his  house ;  but  the  quiet  of  his  conqiany  wms  denied  to 
thmu,  tor  ‘  Richard  was  called  to  rock  thi‘  cradle.’  We  gather 
from  the  narrative  that  their  entertainment  was  not  (juiet  or 
civil,  and  contnusted  with  the  ])leasant  recollections  of  tlie  days 
when  he  was  their  tutor.  The  reply  of  Hooker  to  (Tanmer 
when  he  i‘.\pressi‘d  griiT  that  he  liad  no  b(‘tter  a  parsonage,  and 
not  a  more  comfortabh*  com]>aniou  in  liis  wife,  deserves  to  be 
constantly  reCf»rded.  ‘My  dear  G(M)rge,  if  saints  have  usually 
a  vloubh*  share  c>t  the  miseries  cd  tins  life,  I  that  am  noiu*  ought 
not  to  ri‘]>iue  at  what  niv  wise  Cr(‘ator  liath  appointed  for  me, 
but  lal)our,  as  indeed  1  do  dailv,  to  submit  mine  to  his  will,  and 
jHJssess  my  seiil  in  patimice  and  pc‘ace.’  If  the  abjoctness  ot 
th(*  husband  seems  rather  mean,  the  elevation  of  the  saint  is 
sublime. 


Saintly  and  holy  as  H«M:>ki*r  undoubtedly  was,  his  life  had  hut 
little  joy,  siive  the  joy  he  drank  from  unseen  springs.  He  was 
not  po])ular  as  a  presacher.  His  controvtTsv  with  Walter  Travt^rs 
at  tie*  Temple,  where  one  was  the  morning  and  the  other  the 
afternoon  preacher,  must  have  lu^en  a  source  of  luihappiness  to 
liim.  1  ravers  repri*sented  the  Puritan  sentiment  of  the  times: 
ll(M»ker  represented  the  C\>urt,  the  Prelacy,  and  the  High 
(liurch  party.  It  is  not  jiossible,  w-e  believe,  to  affix  iuiy 
stigma  of  discourtesy  or  unkindness  upon  Hooker  ;  but  tlie 
removal  of  1  ravers  did  not  add  t4>  his  ])opularity.  Such  a  man 
Wits  md  born  for  oratory  :  his  voice  was  low,  his  statun*  little, 
gi‘sture  none  at  all.  M  altoii  s.avs,  ‘His  sermons  wen*  neither 
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A  Sorrowful  Life. 

long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a  grave  zeal  and  a  liuiublo 
voice,  his  eyes  always  fixed  on  one  place,  to  })revent  his  imagi¬ 
nation  from  wandering,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  study  as 
he  spake/  Tliis  is  a  very  graphic  and  ])rohable  portrait ;  but 
such  a  preacher  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  hold  auditors  at  8t. 
Paul’s  Cross,  or  even  at  the  'J  emple,  wherc‘,  however,  many  of 
the  noblest  in  influence  and  intelligence  heard  him.  It  is  to  be 
thought  that  he  was  in  the  j)ulj)it,  as  in  the  study  or  in  the  field, 
a  solemn,  and  real,  and  tender-spirited  man. 

He  did  not  in  his  life  esca})e  scandal ;  and,  in  adtlitiou  to  the 
sorrow  of  bis  married  life,  of  all  men  then  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  his  sweet  and  tender  nature  suffered  from  women.  It  is 
remarkable  that  such  a  man  should  be,  as  it  were,  taken  possession 
of  and  ruined  by  scheming  women.  It  was  so  in  his  marriage  : 
it  was  still  more  affectingly  so  in  another  instance.  For  a  long 
time  he  lay  uikUt  the  l)urden  of  a  heavy  charge.  We  do  not, 
we  confess,  admire  the  cold,  the  worse  than  cold,  observations  of 
l\lr.  llanbury  upon  the  ])ainful  affair.  The  story  of  Hookers 
marriage,  and  tlie  clniracter  of  Hookers  mind,  are  in  themselves 
a  sTifficient  n'futation  of  any  actual  criminality  in  Hooker.  He 
was  evidently  the  very  man  to  be  ensnared  in  a  plot.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  be  suspected  of  sin,  the  first  to  be  suspected  of 
a  want  of  self-possession  in  a  momentary  emergency.  After 
suffering  long.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  his  con¬ 
stant  and  most  affectionate  pupils  and  friends,  brought  forth  his 
righteousness  as  the  light  and  his  judgment  as  the  noonday. 
His  gratitude  was  expressed  in  words  of  wonderful  sweetness 
and  ])raise,  recorded  by  Walton,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
were  among  his  jwivate  pa])ers. 

‘  They  brought  him  the  welcome  news,  that  his  accusers  did  con¬ 
fess  they  had  wronged  him,  and  begged  his  pardon  ;  to  which  the 
good  man’s  reply  was  to  this  purpose,  “  Tlie  Lord  forgive  them ;  ” 
and,  “  Tlie  Lord  bless  you  for  this  comfortable  news.  Now  1  have 
a  just  occasion  to  say  w  ith  Solomon,  ‘  Friends  are  born  for  the  days 
of  adversity,’  and  sucli  you  have  proved  to  me :  and  to  my  God  I  say, 
as  did  the  mother  of  St.  John  Baptist,  ‘  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt 
with  me,  in  the  day  wherein  he  looked  upon  me,  to  take  away  my 
reproach  among  men.*  And,  0  my  God,  neither  my  life  nor  my 
reputation  are  safe  in  mine  owuv  keeping,  but  in  thine,  wdio  didst  take 
care  of  me,  when  I  yet  hanged  upon  my  mother’s  breast :  blessed  are 
they  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord ;  for  when  false  witnessefl 
were  risen  up  against  me ;  when  shame  was  ready  to  cover  my  face, 
when  my  nights  were  restless,  when  my  soul  thirsted  for  a  deliver¬ 
ance,  as  the  hart  pauteth  after  the  rivers  of  waters;  then  thou. 
Lord,  didst  hear  my  complaints,  pity  my  condition,  and  art  now 
become  my  deliverer  ;  and  as  long  as  1  live  I  will  hold  up  my  hands 
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in  this  manner,  and  ma^^nify  thy  mercies,  who  didst  not  give  me  over 
as  a  prey  to  mine  enemies,  the  net  is  broken  and  they  are  taken  in 
it.  O  blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in  tliee  ;  and  no  pros- 
])erity  shall  make  me  forget  those  days  of  sorrow,  or  to  ])erfonn  those 
vows  that  1  have  made  to  thee  in  the  days  of  iny  alllietion;  for  with 
such  sacrifices,  thou,  ()  Ood,  art  \vell  pleased;  and  1  will  pay  them.’*  ’ 

Ho  died  at  bis  vicarage  of  Borne,  near  Canterbury.  IFis  last 
hours  n‘Ceived  the  ministrations  of  one  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  t(‘nns  of  the  deepi'st,  closest  intimacy,  Dr.  Saravia.  Just 
lK.*hu*e  his  death  he  appeared  to  be  (h‘e})  in  contemplation,  and 
not  inclined  to  discourse.  The  Doctor  in(|uired  ot  his  present 
thoughts,  to  which  he  replied, — 

‘  “  That  he  was  meditating  the  number  and  nature  of  angels,  and 
their  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without  which,  peace  could  not  be 
in  heaven  ;  and  oh  that  it  might  be  so  on  earth  !  ”  After  which  words 
he  sai»l,  “  1  have  lived  to  see  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations, 
and  1  have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort 
for  the  dn'adful  hour  of  making  my  account  with  God,  which  I  now 
apprehend  to  be  near ;  and,  though  I  have  by  his  grace  loved  him  in 
my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  con¬ 
science  void  of  ofience  to  him,  and  to  all  men ;  yet,  if  thou,  O  Lord, 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  1  have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it?  And 
therefore,  when'  I  have  failed,  Jiord  show*  mercy  to  me,  for  1  plead 
not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteousness,  for 
II is  merits  who  died  to  purchase  pardon  for  penitent  sinners;  and 
since  1  owt'  thee  a  death,  Lord  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take 
thine  own  time  ;  1  submit  to  it!  Let  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  let  thy 
will  be  done!  ”  ’ 


And  slioi'tly  nfti*r,  with  ii  gentle  sigh,  bo  fell  aslee]),  to  awake 
amidst  those  angels  upon  whom  he  had  meditate<l  with  so  nincli 
su  b  1  i  n  u ‘  s w c*e 1 1  less. 

Within  four  months  his  wite,  Joan  Churchman,  had  married 
her  second  husband,  and  had  got  herself  buried.  Vet  Hooker 
sju  aks  of  her  with  atlection,  and  left  her  the  sole  executor  of  his 
will.  The  woman  herself,  lost  as  much  to  social  decency  as  to 
wifely  honour,  was  just  as  careless  of  her  husliamrs  papcTS  as 
of  his  reputation.  Through  Ikt  criminality  the  last  portion  of 
the  ‘  Kcclesiastical  Polity’  appears  in  apocryphal  dress,  and  in 
many  portions  has  received  certainly  the  touch  of  another  pen 
than  liiHiker’s.  ’fhe  reasoning  of  Hooker  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  High  Church  Sacramentarians,  especially  on  the 
Divine  right  of  bishops  ;  and  hence  Mr.  Keble  repeats  the  sur¬ 
mises  of  Gaudeii  as  to  the  mutilation  by  Puritans.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  charge  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Puritans  his 
unworthy  suspicion. 
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Hooker  w«as  one  of  an  order  of  iiieii  singularly  beautiful  to 
contemplate  now.  Mingled  with  their  Protestant  feelings,  they 
had  niueh  of  the  siuntly  seclusion  of  the  monk.  We  sometimes 
think  it  almost  impossible  t(>  juoduce  sueh  men  now.  In  lonely 
cures  (d*  se([uestered  country  villages,  the  great  world  could  not 
seduce  them  from  their  (piiet  vi(‘arage;  or  if  it  seduced  them  for 
a  s(‘asou,  it  could  not  detain  them.  These  men  lived  to  tend  the 
temple  lamps.  They  were  like  those  mentioned  of  old  :  they 
might  have  said — Hooker  especially  might  have  said — ‘  We 
belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have  not  forsiiken  him  and 
the  priests.  The  sons  of  Aaron  minister  unto  the  Lord  every 
morning  and  every  evening  burnt  offerings  and  sweet  incense, 
and  the  bread  is  set  in  order  upon  the  ])ure  table,  and  the  can- 
<llestick  of  gold  with  tin*  lamps  thereof  to  burn  every  evening; 
for  we  keep  the  watch  of  the  Lord  our  God.'  Great  is  the  diti'er- 
ence  lK‘tween  a  man  like  Whitgift  and  a  man  like  Hooker  ;  great 
th(‘  ditfenaice  betweiui  a  man  like  Bancroft  and  a  man  like 
Herbert.  In  all  communities  are  those  who  desire  the  Church 
for  the  aid  it  atfords  to  ijcrsonal  piety  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
always  th(‘rc‘  are  others  who  desire*  a  place  in  it  chiefly  for  the 
aid  it  atfords  te>  personal  ambition.  Hooker  moved  through  the 
fields  around  his  church  as  a  monk  through  church  and  cloister. 
Such  men  are,  in  tlu^  sacred  seclusiveness  of  sold,  scarcely 
possible  now.  Modern  science  has  disturbed  the  deo]>  unity  of  the 
scholar’s  rest  ;  and  when  he  wakes  to  his  faith,  he  finds  it  ha.s 
put  on  oth(‘r  hues,  and  has  imposed  upon  itself  other  duties,  than 
those  which  met  the  narrower  walk  of  those  holy  schoolmen. 

jmderred,  no  <loubt,  the  stillness  of  his  vicarage  to  any 
reformatory  tend(‘ncies  of  his  times.  He  did  not,  it  may  be 
tliought,  see*  so  clearly  as  he  ex])ressod  himself  copiously.  He 
was  not  at  all  a  man  of  action,  but  of  g(>ld(‘n  contemplation  ;  a 
seraphic  nature,  standing  and  waiting  with  folded  wings,  ‘  e.xccl- 
ling  and  hearkening  ’  rather  than  doing.  The  towers  of  the 
celt‘stial  city  ros(‘  before  him,  suffused  in  the  rays  of  his  own 
contem])lative  spirit.  Passion  seems  to  have  had  no  place  in  liis 
nature  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a  most  admirable,  a 
seraphic,  but  scarcely  a  lovable  man.  Probably  a  jiriestly  man 
ot  warm  imagination  and  devotion,  but  somewhat  chill  in  human 
affections.  His  last  words  s(;em  to  present  the  key  to  his 
eharact(‘r  :  the  converse  of  angels,  and  sorrow  ov(*r  the  pertur¬ 
bations  of  earth,  were  ever  the  ])ursuits  of  his  soul. 

Of  all  writers  in  these  last  days,  Richard  Hooker  most  reminds 
readers  of  ‘the  man  wlio  talks  ’  in  the  Apocalypse.*  with  Joliii, 
and  ‘  to  whom  was  given  a  reed  to  measure  the  tem|)le,  and  the 
gates  thereof,  and  tlie  walls  thereof;’  or  ‘the  man’  in  Zechariah 
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‘  with  a  line  in  his  hand,  ^^oing  forth  to  measure 

Jemsjilein,  h»  see  what  is  the  length  thereof,  and  what  is  the 
hreadtli  thereof^  But  a  eonsidemtion  of  the  l)Ook  suggests 
widely  different  thoughts.  The  measuring  line  in  the  hand  of 
Hooker  at  last  turns  out  to  he  a  magistrate’s  st<itut(‘-hook,  and 
the  rt‘i^d  a  constahle’s  staff.  He  tiM>  frequently  confounds  the 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  C’hrist  Jesus  with  the  law  of  the 
sword.  H(‘  does  not  in  the  later  portions  of  his  hook  command 
our  vener.ition  in  an  eipud  degree  with  the  earlitT,  Inrause  he 
does  not  see  truth  hy  its  own  light.  No  writer  with  so  much 
h‘aming  was  (‘ver  more  free  froTu  tln‘  jK‘dantry  or  tlie  ])arade  of 
learning  ;  hut  it  must  Ik*  said  that  the  references  to  the  Fathers 
an*  multitudinous,  and  the  refen*nces  t(>  the  sacred  Scriptures 
an*  few.  His  h(H»k,  it  strikes  us,  is  like  one  of  those  magnitieeiit 
dmims  the  M<»res,  Bacons,  and  Harnngtons  have  heen  fond  of 
]mtting  forth.  It  is  a  sort  of  S])iritual  ‘Atlantis’  or  ‘Oceania.’ 
R^'ading  with  all  our  admiration,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
Black stoTie  of  the  (’hurch  had  brnai  better  enqdoyed  in  defending 
the  shrine  of  tnith  than  in  decorating  the  fa(;ade  or  the  cloister. 
In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  character  of  the ‘Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’  we  must  review  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  In  its 
(^hurch  relations,  England  had  just  de(*lared  herself  free  from 
Rome,  and  was  battling  the  caust*  of  civil  lilxTty  and  ewlesiasli- 
cal  ord(‘r  with  great  difficulty.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that 
all  the  Nonconfonnists  of  that  day  were  wis(*  and  tem]>t‘rate. 
Nor  dan*  wt*  say  that  all  flu*  ministers  of  the  C’hurch  of  England 
wen*  intolerant.  It  was  a  ]>i‘riod  of  strange  and  vioh‘nt  action. 
Tt  was  iK*cessaiy'  to  adjust  the  tpiestion  with  Rome  in  the  minds 
of  the  ]H‘Ople.  It  was  m*cessarv  to  adjust  thost*  pro|)s  of  social 
life,  State  and  Church,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  <»-overmnent, 
standar  ami  s])iritual  power.  It  was  m*cessary  to  make  a  new 
conn  ter  |>oi8<*  of  lM>th.  it  was  a  difficult  prol)lem,  doubtless,  a 
|>robl(  *m  scarci‘ly  to  1h*  solved  without  some  compromise  on  one 
sid(*  or  th(*  other.  The  State  conqmunised  ;  and  the  Chuivh 
of  Kngland,  hy  the  adjustnu*nt  of  that  day,  has  l)c‘en  in  a 
thousand  ways  an  intolerable  burden  to  all  the  people  alike 
within  and  without  its  p<dity  to  this  hour.  It  is  ihot  thhoj  V'C 
Cidl  the  H^ftthlishiDCut  of  which  we  s'p(;*ak — not  Episcfqxicy,  m>t 
the  Prayer  Book,  not  any  p<*culiarity  of  it  as  a  sect^ — that  ple¬ 
thoric  and  gargantuan  thing,  the  Estahlishmetit  ;  that,  which,  on 
th(‘  showing  of  Hooker,  is  not  religious  at  all,  but  political, 
llms  flu*  chit*t  value  of  a  work  like*  that  of  Hooker’s  wo\ild  he  the 
maintenance  of  a  jwojxu'  nationality  in  opposition  to  the  Papacy. 
He  tixcnl  tin*  light  of  Govenunent  far  enough  from  the  vagaries  of 
Filmer,  and  gave  it  not  only  a  ]>o]>ular  sanction  but  a  popular 
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ori^iu  ;  but  be  left  religion  in  the  hands  of  Governinent,  and 
called  upon  tin*  j)eople  to  olx*y  the  priest  as  tliey  oln^yed  the 
magistrate.  His  essay  is  therefore  more  civil  than  religious.  It 
is  a  religious  book,  but  without  much  reference  to  the  fountain 
of  religious  knowledge,  the  New  Testament.  He  bound  religion 
to  the  duties  of  Government  ;  and,  most  remarkably,  while  he 
proclaimed  mans  civil  frei'dom,  he  proclaimed  man’s  sjuritual 
enslavement.  We  constantly  marvel  that  while  the  institution 
of  the  C'hurch  is  the  topic  of  Hooker’s  book,  the  New  Testament 
is  scarce  ly  ever  referred  to. 

We  cordially  dislike  the  man  Whitgift,  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
‘  little  black  husband,’  jus  she  wius  fond  of  calling  him — ‘  my  little 
bkick  husband’ — her  thoughts  were  always  miming  on  things  of 
that  sort. 

Therc‘  is  a  numi,  stealthy,  crafty,  iiupiisitorial,  Jind  Dominican 
cunning  about  all  that  pridate’s  looks.  He  is  a  cat  among  th(» 
bishops,  cunning  and  enud.  He  introduced  into  the  Church  of 
England  all  the  blootly  businesses  of  theC^hureh  of  Rome.  In  his 
day  consciiuice  was  hunted  to  fen  and  wilderness,  and  gallowses 
rosc‘,  and  prisons  were  full.  If  we  a|K)logise  for  him,  there  is  not 
a  fold  piasecutor  of  any  age  who  does  not  deserve  eulogy.  Whit¬ 
gift  inspired  the  ‘ Ecclesijistical  Polity;’  it  was  com})iled  and  pre¬ 
pared  esp(‘eially  beneath  his  supervision  and  direction ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  docility  of  Hooker  yielded  too  much  to  the 
Archbishop.  That  man  was  the  (‘vil  genius  of  Elizabeth :  lier 
policy  in  the  State  w.'is  as  bold  and  , magnanimous  as  her  ])oli('y 
in  the  Church  wjus  mean  and  miserable.  The  (Jhurch  of  Englaial 
is  much  more  in  our  tlay  the  result  of  the  wretchi'd  bigotry,  the 
narrow  sectarian  bitterness,  of  Whitgift,  than  of  the  mind  of 
liatimer,  or  Ridh‘y,  or  Cranmer. 

Even  that  inti>lerant  old  man  Lord  Eldon  could  say,  ‘  If  tin* 
Estiddishment  wantt*d  any  merit  it  might  be  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  tolerant;’  and  Lord  King,  in  his  lift*  of  John  L(>cke, 
has  Sidtl,  ‘As  for  tokration,  or  any  true  notion  of  religious 
libt*rty,  or  any  geiu'ial  freedom  t)f  (conscience,  we  owe  them  not 
in  thtc  least  degree  to  what  is  calkid  the  Church  of  England  ;’  and 
that  it  is  so,  we  owe  in  a  very  considerable  degrtce  to  ‘the 
blatck  husband  ’  of  Elizabeth.  Walton  calls  him,  in  eulogy,  the 
Jehoida  of  his  day  !  And  the  epithet  and  characcUcrization  is 
esj)ocially  good.  Whitgift  was  the  Jehoida  of  his  times;  for  ‘the 
high  [ilaces  were  not  taken  away,  the  people  still  sacrific(‘d,  and 
burnt  incense  in  the  high  places.’  Jehoida  seems  to  have  been 
responsible  for  that.  The  restoration  of  Isracd  from  Baal  was  oidy 
partial ;  and  Whitgift  was  responsible  i'or  fhepaiiM  veihrmfitiou 
of  the  Church  from  Pa])al  heresies.  To  him  we  owe  the  main- 
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tenance  of  aj)Ostulical  succession,  and  l)aptisinal  regeneration,  and 
the  consecration  of  places,  and  rights  and  usages  which  stamp  on 
the  Churcli  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  suj)erstitions  of  the 
middle  ages,  without  their  mystery  or  their  meaning,  and  there¬ 
fore  witliout  their  power. 

To  Whiti^ift  it  is  mainlv  owing  tliat  the  Church  of  England 
has  ertected  so  little.  Universities,  churches,  parishes,  were  made 
for  it.  It  has,  in  fact,  in  jirojiortion  to  its  res})onsihilities,  done 
nothing.  Until  very  recently  it  existed  for  its  seltishness  alone. 
We  look  at  Home,  on  the  contrary:  how  complete.  Church  of 
Englandism  has  no  magnanimity,  no  comprehensiveness :  its 
wln>le  system  is  an  irresjionsihle  patchwork  of  unrelati'd  pieces, 
an  irresponsihle  coherence  of  unrelated  links.  To  Whitgift  it 
was  owing  that  the  (diurch  of  England  for  ages  was  rather  a  loic 
upon  the  nation  than  a  life  in  it. 

Yet  Whitgift  was  the  author,  perhaps,  of  more  vital  godliness 
in  the  country  than  any  oth(*r  mortal.  What  would  have  been 
the  stiite  of  th(‘  land  had  (Irindal  succeeded  in  estal dishing  a 
more  tolerant  discijdine.  The  piety  of  the  land  niiglit  have  been 
utterly  reduced  to  a  low  flat  levid  of  hollow  heartless  servitude. 
Even  Hume  declares  that  ‘  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone,  and  that  to 
this  scH.*t  the  English  owe  the  whole  of  their  Constitution.’  ‘The 
tree  of  liberty,  sedau*  and  legitimate  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  wc*  in  the  Establishment,  as  well  as 
otluu's,  repose  in  peace,  and  the  fruit  of  which  we  gather,  was 
j)lanted  by  the?  Puritans,  and  watered,  if  not  by  their  blood,  at  least 
bv  their  tears.  Yet  it  is  the  modern  fashion  to  f(‘ed  delightfullv 
on  the  fruit,  and  tluui  revile  if  not  curse  those  who  planted  and 
watered  the  tree.’  Ey-and-by,  the  emotions  and  sentiments  Whit- 
gitt  sought  to  crush,  and  did  succeed  in  rejuessing,  br(d\C  forth, 
and  claimed  a  place  and  b(‘came  a  j)ower  in  the  nation.  The  Act 
(d  Uniformity,  indeed,  which  at  tirst  was  Whitgift’s,  is  with  us  to 
this  day;  but  those  more  fearful  enactments  by  which  he 
attemj)ted  to  (‘uslave  all  free  minds,  and  to  harness  all  English¬ 
men  to  th(‘  tippet  and  ]>etticoat  of  the  priest,  these  have 
p(*rished  by  the  very  means  he  took  to  preserve  them. 

Put  it  must  be  admitt(.‘d  that  .sound  ideas  with  reference  to 


pm-.secution  are  of  a  very  mcKh  rn  ilate.  In  the  age  of  Hooker 
and  hitgitt  it  was  not  ]>ersecution  that  was  legardcd  as 
wrong,  it  was  only  the  j)ersecution  of  truth  which  was  wrong; 
but,  in  the  wonls  ot  Mr.  CamplK*ll,  of  Ilcnv,  ‘  It  was  not  the  u.se 
of  |>ower  on  the  juiirt  of  the  Church  of  Home  to  enforce  con- 
tormity  that  the  Hetormers  complained,  but  id’  that  use  to 
enforce  conformity  to  error.  He  who  is  tolerant  bi ‘cause  he 
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ilarc  not  iiitortere  with  what  is  God’s  province,  is  tolerant  on  the 
hi«diest  ‘n’ound,  and  his  toleration  will  not  fail/  And  we  believe 
that  Hooker  was  befon*  his  age,  as  Bancroft  and  Whitgift 
dniffired  the  age  back  from  its  advance  to  a  more  wise  and 
liberal  policy  of  thought.  Every  sect,  therefore,  claimed  the 
right  to  persecute  when  it  ascended  to  power,  for  every  sect 
boasted  of  its  ])Ossession  of  the  truth.  Hooker  has  never 
defended  persecution :  on  the  contrary,  he  has  in  no  page 
reprobated  and  condemned  it.  He  does  indeed  speak  of  ‘  a  most 
mercifully  tempered  severity  ’  as  having  been  exercised  upon 
the  Puritan  party  in  his  day.  That  most  mercifully  tempered 
severity  was  the  execution  upon  the  gallows  of  Barrow  and 
Penry,  the  d(‘aths  of  others  lik(‘  them  in  ])rison.  Yet  they  were 
all  ‘ brothers,  for  whom  Clu'ist  died;’  but  tiiey  did  not  believe 
in  the  Divine  |)ower  of  bishops:  upon  these  shameful  trans¬ 
actions,  Mr.  Keble  does  not  j)ronounce  one  word  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  Jind  we  are  afraid  that  he  would  liave  little  objection  to 
such  enormities  of  persecution.  The  claim  put  forward  by 
Bincroft,  Ghaplain  to  tin*  Lonl-Ghancellor  Hatton,  and  subse- 
(piently  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  was  bold  and  audacious  in 
the  extrtmu'.  No  claim  put  forward  for  the  Divine  power  of 
the  Papacy  was  ever  more  audacious.  He  asserted  to  the 
audience  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  that  bishops  governed  the  Church 
and  the  inferior  clergy,  ynrc  Divhw,  by  a  right  inherent  in  their 
othce  and  derived  from  God  jdone  !  Probably  few  of  our 
readers  have  read  that  famous  and  delectable  sermon  in  which 


he  cast  all  reasoning  with  the  Puritan  party  to  the  winds,  and 
called  for  tlu‘  magistrate*.  ‘  He  is  but  of  a  mean  conceit  among 
the  Puritans  who  will  stick  to  say,  indeed,  All  the  Fathers  are 
of  this  o])inion,  but  I  am  of  another  judgment.  Were  it  not 
more  agreeable  to  justice  iJiai  flte  mouth  of  such  a  man  sltouhl 
by  imnishincnts  he  stopped  than  hy  re(tsons  reprlled  * !  What 
can  l)e  sutheient  in  homage  and  tenderness  to  the  memory  ejf 
those  men  wlio  resisted,  to  imprisonment  and  e*ven  to  eleath, 
a  doctrine  which  woulel  have  reduceel  the  great  anel  rising 
|)oople  of  this  countiy  to  the  mean  dimensions  of  the  Papaey? 
Thus,  we  say,  rightly  to  understand  the  work  e)f  Hooker,  it  is 


necessary  to  group  together  all  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
parties  of  the  time  especially.  The  eye  should  rest  on  Thomas 
Cartwright,  for  to  him  and  to  his  teaching  the  CHuirch  of 
England  owes  tlie  ‘Ecclesiastical  Polity/  Mr.  Keble  dismisses 
him  very  summarily  with  the  observation,  that  ‘  his  retisoning 
was  inconclusive  and  his  learning  unsubstantial  Yet  he 
admits  that  he  appeared  to  maintain  his  ground  against  Whit¬ 
gift.  The  truth  is,  he  was  one  of  the  most  vast  and  able  scholars 
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(»1‘  liis  time.  Bezii,  writing  of  him,  said,  ‘Hero  is  now,  with  us, 
yonr  countryman  Thomas  CaitwTight,  than  whom  I  think  the 
sun  doth  n(»t  see  a  more  learned  man.*  And  Polyander  said  of 
him,  ‘  If  any  one  can  he  ranked  with  Calvin,  Beza,  Mercer,  and 
Junius,  it  is  Thonnis  Cartwright but  the  narrowness  of  the 
sectiirv’  dwarfs  every  judgment  Mr.  Keble  pronounces  upon 
men  who  differ  from  him.  Finding  it  a  hopeless  task  to  attoinpt 
liimscdf  to  defeat  Cartwright,  Whitgift  was  glad  when  there 
a] speared  to  his  aid  such  a  champion  lus  Hooker;  hut  magni¬ 
ficent  as  the  hook  is,  it  avoids  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  He 
do(‘s  not  lay  the  foundations  of  his  hook.  He  says,  indeed, 
‘  No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  princi])les  whereon  it 
huildefh  ;  hut  they  are  always  taken  as  plain  and  manifesting 
themselves,  or  as  proved  and  granted  already,  some  former 
knowledge  having  mad(‘  them  evident.*  This  is  true  ;  hut  when 
it  is  assunu'd,  as  it  is,  that  the  Kstahlished  Cdiurch  is  coincident 
with  other  piditical  institutions,  and  that  all  horn  within  its 
ccnitines  or  ha|)tized  into  it  an^  bound  to  submit  to  its  eccle¬ 
siastical  laws  under  such  penalties  as  the  Church  in  its  wisdom 
shall  din‘ct,  for  he  says: — 

‘  AVherefore  to  end  this  point,  I  conclude :  First,  that  under 
dominions  of  infidels,  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  their  commonwealth, 
were  two  societies  independent.  Secondly,  that  in  those  common¬ 
wealths  where  the  bishop  of  Borne  beareth  sway,  one  society  is  both 
the  Church  and  the  commonwealth ;  but  the  bishop  of  Home  doth 
divide  the  body  into  two  diverse  bodies,  and  doth  not  sulfer  the 
Church  to  depend  upon  the  power  of  any  civil  prince  or  ])otentate. 
Thirdly,  that  within  this  realm  of  England  the  case  is  neither  as  in 
the  one,  nor  as  in  the  other  of  the  former  two :  but  from  the  state  of 
pagiuis  we  diiler,  in  tliat  with  w.s*  one  sociefj/  is  both  the  Church  and 
commonwealth y  tchich  with  them  it  was  not ;  as  also  from  the  state  of 
those  nations  which  subject  themselves  to  the  bishop  of  Borne,  in 
that  our  Church  hath  dependency  upon  the  chief  in  our  common¬ 
wealth,  which  it  hath  not  under  him.  In  a  word,  our  estate  is 
according  to  the  ])attern  of  Hod’s  own  ancient  elect  people,  which 
p(‘ople  was  not  part  of  them  the  commonwealth,  and  part  of  them  the 
Church  of  (Jod,  but  the  selfsame  people  whole  and  entire  wert^  both 
under  one  chief  Governor,  on  whose  supreme  authority  they  did  all 
depend !’ 


Then*  are  some  who  would  rc'gard  such  a  view  as  not  short 
of  shocking  nor  less  than  hidicrons.  Thu.s  there  is  little  of  the 
Chnreh  ‘  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  jniro  and  white.*  What  a  mosaic 
of  mud  and  malachite  the  Church  becomes.  But  it  must  he 
nunemhered  that  this  is  n'ally  Church  of  Englandism  ;  not 
h‘ss  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Lewell\Ti  Davis  than  of  the 
Bickcr.stcths  and  Wilsons,  and  not  less  of  Mr.  Kehle  and  the 
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Wilbeiiorces  than  of  Hooker.  How  naughty  aiul  narrow  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  so  broad  and  universal  a  Church  !  The  argument  of 
Hooker  strikes  at  the  root  of  human  re;ison  and  thought.  Born 
in  Rome  we  must  be  Papists,  in  Prussia  Lutherans,  in  Scotlxind 
Presbyterians,  in  England  Prelatists.  And  hen ‘in  is  a  resem¬ 
blance  we  might  point  out  between  Hobbes  and  Hooker:  both 
remove  individual  conscience  and  the  guardianship  ot  sacred 
Scripture  from  religion.  Hooker  s  argument  stands  neither  on 
liunian  nature  nor  the  Bible. 

Laws  and  expediences  ditfer ;  and  heroin  is  surely  a  great 
tlefect  a  ml  oversight  in  Hook  ei  s  trij^ument.  •  p 

polity  and  law.  There  is  some  ditference  between  the  tariti  of 
custom-house  <lues  and  the  I)c*calogue  \  ^et  tlu‘  aigiiment  of 
Hooker  ])laces  both  upon  the  sjime  platlorm.  The  tariti  ot  trade 
iniiy  change  cvc'ry  year,  must  change  ottc-ii  ns  man  clhanges  :  the 
authority  of  tlie  Hecnlogue  is  per])etual.  Taxes  may  be  imposed 
on  certain  articles  of  manulactures  or  ])roduce  j  but  no  law  can 
ever  abr(M'ati‘  the  command,  'fhou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Thou 


slialt  not  commit  adultery.  >Jow,  the  treatise  Hcjoker,  stately 
as  it  is,  and  especially  tlie  tilth  l)ook,  is  a  sort  ot  ex})ositioii  ot 
ivligious  tarifts  and  custom  dues,  which  customs  and  dues  are 
of  eternal  obligation,  like  the  laws  of  the  universe  or  tlie  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  law!  That  sophism  about  the  unity  ot  the 
Church  is  to  a  spiritual  mind  one  of  amazing  shallowness.  Must 
all  nations  have  the  same  laws,  irrespective  of  the  circumstances 
of  race  and  regi(»n  ?  Is  all  food  aliki^  best  for  every  body  i  Then 
there  may  be  in  the  one  Church  uniformity  of  worship,  when 
in  all  houses  is  uniformity  of  architecture,  and  on  all  tables 
imiformitv  of  food  t  ^V^hy  not  a  Sam])uary  law,  with  its  forty 
strijies  save  one?  He  has  no  jierception  that  there  are  changes 
made  by  time,  and  race,  and  advancing  intelligence.  Caps  and 
tippets,  roehet  and  bands,  all  that  the  Church  has  ever  used  or 
known,  the  Church  is  to  retain  and  use  still.  Ancient  usage  is 
the  argument  for  modern  authority.  It  was  said  ot  the  Ridibis 
Mainionides  and  Albo,  '  Although  one  loosens  and  the  other 
binds,  thev  are  both  Uuiching  the  word  of  the  living  God  in  all 
things.'  Hooker  binds  to  authority;  but  he  does  so  for  the 
most  ])art  in  such  a  manner  as  to  loosen  all  the  sanctions  of 
the  higher  authority  ot  conscience. 

We  may  startle  many  of  our  readers  proliably  when  we  avow 
our  belief  that  the  conclusions  ot  Hooker  do  not  materially 
ditfer  for  the  pui-pose  he  had  in  view  from  the  conclusions  of 
Hobbes.  Hobbes:  ileems  it  advisable  for  the  public  good  that 
everything,  even  men's  o]fmions,  should  be  under  the  su[K‘rin- 
tendence  of  civil  authority.  Hooker  tnakes  the  ecclesiastical 
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polity  to  \ie  ;i  piirt  of  civil  and  social  polity  :  they  both  minister 
U)  absolutism  and  despotism.  Hooker  we  can  well  conceive  to 
have  Ijeen  a  man  whom  the  absence  of  civil  freedom,  or  anv 
fnvdoni,  could  not  very  well  terrify.  His  soul  dwelt  in  its  owii 
ease  and  j»lace  of  peace,  resting  in  the  conclusions  of  its  own 
visions  and  the  inajesty  of  its  own  assurance.  Hobbes  and 
Hooker  ditler  as  to  the  fountain  of  civil  power  ;  and  the  disciplos 
of  L(K*ke  rather  than  High  Church  statesmen  have  claimed 
Hooker  for  theirs ;  but  the  Church  being  a  part  of  the  State, 
and  an  enactment  of  civil  polity,  all  the  acts  ot  the  Churcli  are 
a  des|K>tisin  ;  they  are  settled  by  the  sanctions  of  law  ;  and  the 
actions  of  the  Church  are  no  more  the  result  of  a  living  and 
vital  s])irituality  of  ChriKtian  character  than  the  dress  of  a 
policeman,  the  blow  of  a  constable's  staff,  or  the  fines  of  a  police- 
office. 

Moral  freedom  is  the  want  of  the  book.  We  would  not  dare 
to  impeach  the  propiT  freedom  of  the  author’s  soul  ;  but  lu‘  wa> 
one  of  those  whom  Wordsworth  has  described  : — 

‘  Nuns  fret  not  at  tlieir  convent’s  narrow  room. 

And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells  : 

In  truth,  the  prison  into  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is.’ 

Hooker  shut  himself  in  Church  usages  as  in  a  hermitage  :  hut 
it  was  marvidlous  that  his  hermitage  and  grotto  had  to  receive 
the  Siuiction  of  law.  The  poet  continues  to  speak  of 

‘  Some  souls 

Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty.’ 

We  ilo  not  doubt  that  he  was  one;  but  it  is  grievous,  therefav, 
to  turn  the  ( ’hurch  into  an  aviary.  An  aviary!  it  was  often 
mei\dy  an  apiary. 

It  is  ])erplexing  to  know  how  Hooker  axn  well  be  called  ‘tin* 
fludicious;’  and  jissur(‘dly  the  justice  of  that  epithet  is  often 
limited  to  the  style  and  diction  of  his  works.  His  words  have  a 
v'cry  choice  and  admirable  ]>ropriety ;  and  in  Ids  first  book  there 
is  a  soIhu*  majesty,  the  movement  of  a  most  noble  spirit, 
which  may  well  justify  the  term  ;  but  referring  especially  to 
the  fifth  book,  the  longest  and  most  elaborate,  and  tliat 
which  is  most  connected  with  the  jxreat  and  immediate 
object  of  the  whole  work,  certainly  the  whole  symbolism  of 
the  Church  (d’  Rome  is  not  less  judicious.  It  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  spi'cial  ])leading  for  the  whole  pictorial  hagioscope  of 
the  most  [>a])istical  Papistry.  Let  whosoever  will  find  in  the 
work  of  Hooker  the  ))olity  of  their  Church,  yet  they  must  know 
that  there  is  no  extravagant  and  unseemly  ceremony  which  may 
not  Ik*  defended  from  it.  We  have  a  defence  for  the  change  of 
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iTiinisterial  attire ;  tor  eliaiige  of  gesture  and  change  of  place  in 
the  order  of  Divine  service  ;  for  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of 
the  Lord  s  Prayer.  AVe  liave  apologies  for  processions  and  roga¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  use  of  the  cross,  and  for  crossing  in  the  course 
of  service ;  for  imposition  of  hands.  We  have  a.  declaration  of 
the  real  presence  of  (lirist  in  the  Eucharist,  while  it  is  regarded 
jiot  as  a  service,  hut  as  a  sacrifice,  to  which  the  communicant 
should  not  sit,  hut  kneel ;  and  feasts,  and  fiists,  and  festivals  all  find 
an  advocate  in  Hooker.  The  Eucharist,  too,  makes  the  minister  hy 
endowing  him  with  its  indelible  power;  and  we  have  the  defence 
of  tithes  and  of  titles  in  the  Churcli.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  little  of  tliat  ‘  judicious*  exercise  of  a  calm  and  all¬ 
surveying  judgnu‘nt  we  sliould  exp(‘ct  from  such  a  man.  He 
rather  surveyed  the  huilding  before  liim,  and  became  a  sjnritual 
optimist,  and  (‘laborated  Ids  proof  for  th(‘  authority  and  com- 
niodiousness  of  the  architecture.  Hooker’s  argument  was  jus 
reasonable  as  a  m.an’s  would  luive  been  wlio  cibsl  the  medijevjil 
or  even  tlie  ejirlier  ages,  to  prove  that  the  cjistelhited  Nornuin 
structure  wjus  the  lu'st  adjipted  for  ;dl  the  puiposes  of  domestic 
jirchitecture,  or  the  moiuistery  for  the  dwelling-house.  The 
((uestion  of  tlie  bidlder  turns  upon  comfort  and  convenience, 
upon  the  change  of  tlu^  times,  and  a  thousand  such  considerations. 
Njiv,  says  the  Jirchitt‘ct,  what  luive  comfort  or  convenience 
to  do  with  the  matter?  Architecture  is  Ji  science,  growing  out 
of  et(‘rnal  and  immutable  law  ;  ‘Law  luis  her  s(‘jit  in  the  bosom 
of  (lod  therefore  you  sludl  build  with  turrets,  and  mojits,  and 
manchicolations,  and  you  shall  have  drjiwbridges,  and  donjon 
keeps,  and  large  fir(‘pljices  ;  or  if  not  this,  tlien  you  shall  luive 
moiuistic  cells,  jind  cluipels,  and  cloist(‘rs,  and  cluvpter-house,  ;ind 
sidelia,  refectory,  and  scriptorium.  This  is  the  polity  of  the 
huilding.  Vjdn  jvltogether  the  prot(‘St  tluit  times  luive  changed; 
these  are  the  ancient  usages,  jind  you  must  have  them.  This  is 
the  only  jirchit(‘cture  j)ermissible  by  the  laws  of  God,  for  archi¬ 
tecture  is  no  matter  of  human  shifting  expediency  ;  it  arises 
from  the  ‘mystical  views  of  the  external  world.’  Ind(‘ed,  the 
whole  course  of  the  jirgument  of  ‘the  Judicious  Hooker’  seems 
to  us  singularly  injudicious. 

Consider,  would  such  ji  devot(‘e  to  architectural  symbolism 
say — mark  the  sculpture  on  tlu^  gates ;  note  how  many  signals 
there  are  which  point  out  the  true  faith  :  consider  what  reli¬ 
gious  and  tond(‘r  thought  has  determined  the  form  of  struc¬ 
ture,  so  that  by  it  men  are  invited  by  the  materijil  edifice  to 
pursue  investigations  with  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  monumentjd 
expression.  Consider,  under  the  Old  Testament  the  entnince 
of  the  temple  was  from  east  to  wTSt,  to  signify  tluit  all  before 
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tl»e  pjission  of  Christ  teiuleil  to  the  setting,  that  is,  to  death  ;  hnl 
that  now  it  is  from  west  to  east,  to  tigure  ()ur  ascent  to  glory, 
d'la*  west  signilies  ^larkness  and  ignoramxj  ;  the  centre  ot  the 
west  portal,  therefore,  admits  of  nothing  inferior  to  Christ,  who 
is  represented  on  it,  the  monumental  expression  of  the  gre;it 
sinm‘me  do(*trine  to  ho  taught  to  those  who  come  from  ignorance 
to  him  who  is  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  north 
is  tlie  region  of  ici*  and  storms,  of  the  harden(‘d  lu^art,  and  the 
tiirv  of  the  jKissions;  therefore  on  the  m^rth  ])ortal  the  old 
architects  represented  the  last  judgment,  or  the  wland  o\‘  f.>r- 
tune  :  hence  tie*  i>ortal  to  the  north  from  wliich  St.  Augustine 
sees  the  prodigal  son  returning  to  his  |)iiternal  root,  is  con.se- 
crated  to  Marvl  and  henCi*  in  old  churches  baptismal  fonts  are 
placed  at  the*  north-we.st  corner.  Look  overhead  ;  S(‘e  tin*  gm- 
tesoue  mon.sters  and  ]H‘rsonitications  representc'd  on  aeiial 
^••allerii‘s,  ti‘aching  that  th(‘  legions  of  the  enemy  of  human  salva- 
ti«ni  are  .S(»aring  over  tin*  heads  ot  the  taithtul  to  l(‘ad  iioni  the 
rio-ht  way,  amf  from  them  is  no  shelter  but  in  the  Cliurch.  W(‘ 
nnght  follow  this  sort  of  symbolism  into  infiniU‘  particulars,  into 
<‘verv  iletail  of  (‘cclcsiastical  manners.  Hooker  tights  for  the 
surplice  and  change  t>t  attire.  W  hy  not  ?  carry  torward 

the  apology:  how  beautiful  the  elaboration  ot  Innocent  111. 
That  linen,  which  by  dint  of  bU‘aching  acijuiivs  the  whitcne.ss 
it  has  not  from  nature,  signifies  that  the  fiesh  of  man,  macerated 
by  many  castigation.s,  obtains  by  grace  the  purity  which  it 
(.btains  not  from  nature;  that  stole,  signifying  wi.sdoni  or 
patience' ;  those  wide'  elalmatics,  which  signity  the  breadth  ot 
guaierositV  and  hospitality  ;  that  broad  chasubh',  signifying  tlxi 
wideness'ed  that  charity  which  is  I'xte'nded  to  eni'inies  ;  thoso 
eh>v<‘s  of  the  bishop,  to  signify  of  nesrittf,  .s'lit  isf  ra  soo,  qtild 
7aciof  ilextiu  soo  !  that  mitre,  signifying  by  its  two  ])oints  the. 
‘.siuence  of  both  Testaments;  those  four  purple  crosses,  worn  by 
the  Tontitf,  to  signify  tin'  four  virtues  of  policy,  justice',  fintitude, 
pnuh'uce,  and  temperance,  which  unless  purphal  by  tlu'  blood  ot 
C'hrist,  in  vain  usurp  tlu'  name  of  viilue,  and  h'ad  not  to  the 
true  glory  of  Ix'atitude.  ‘  Hen ‘  bi' mysteries  !  ’  indeed  it  may 
be  said,  "that  the  very  ti'iiu  Judicious  is  givc'ii  to  Hooki'i* 
because  lu'  stopped  short  of  all  thesi*.  By  what  right  did  he. 
.stop  short  ?  Wo  appeals  to  anticpiity  to  justify  the  minor 
obsi'rvances;  auth[uity  through  the  voice  of  the  mother  Church 
of  Romi*  will  do  nn)re  than  ju.stifv  tlu'  minor,  it  will  impos*J 
tin'  observance  of  all  ;  and  those  which  Milton  calls  detormed 
and  fantastic  dres.ses,  gewgaws  fetchi'd  from  Aaron’s  wardroln^ 
and  the  tlamins’  vestry,  R'come  iliviiie.  If  Hooker’s  reasoning 
Is  correct,  wherein  is  Rome  wrong  ?  He  claims  for  the  Church 
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of  England  an  antliority  ami  right  wliioh,  on  tlie  same  ]>ro- 
inis4.‘s,  cannot  he  dcmicd  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  for  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  the  same  authority  before  the  Church  of  England. 
She  is,  as  has  Ix'on  said,  the  elder  and  the  mother,  and  ought  to 
hav(‘  been  obeye<I.  That  which  we  call  Ri'formation  is,  by  the 
reastming  of  H(X)ker,  RelK‘llion.  No  wonder  that  James  1. 
found  it  contirm  his  conversion  to  Rome'  ;  that  Popt'  Clement 
warmly  commended  it ;  and  those  who  read  it  believingly, 
follow  its  reasonings  to  tlieir  conclusions,  and  return  to  Rome. 
It  is  a  conciliation  of  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Papacy  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  Hnd  what  celestial  vestiges  and  sac'red 
relics  do  not  meet  their  apologist  in  him.  Crant  him  liis  posi¬ 
tions,  and  tlum  we  have  all  the  divine  mysteries  of  clialices,  can¬ 
delabra,  thuribles,  vases  for  tin*  sacred  oils,  the  cruets,  the 
shrines  and  reli(|uaries  of  holy  bodies,  the  crosses,  missals,  and 
gilder  I  crosiers,  and  crossed  arms,  and  cowls,  and  the  fantastic 
furniture  (d*  windows.  Where  shall  we  halt  i  for  when  we  close 
the  Hftli  book  of  the  ‘  Polity,’  we  are  upon  the  way  to  all  that 
mysticism  which  stei^ps  the  soul  in  the  bewihlering  intoxication 
of  its  redolent  perfumes  and  smokes  of  incense,  the  silver 
lamps  shining  through  lengthened  distance's,  and  winking  lights, 
unreal,  fantastic,  and  inconceivable,  ’riiere  is  no  place  for  human 
freedom  ;  there  is  no  niche  for  private  ])rayer.  Souls  must  never 
so,‘ir  alone  ;  the  ‘  Polity  ’  provides  for  all.  All  becomes  unsafe 
when  man  is  left  within  himself.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a 
sacrament  Indwc'en  the  lonely  soul  and  God:  man  must  follow  in 
the  procession  of  the  }>riest,  or  not  worship  at  all. 

’fhe  Romish  Church  has  a  tradition  which  has  Romanism  in 
every  syllable,  l)ut  it  might  have  taught  Hookc'r  a  lesson  some¬ 
what  Correcting  his  severe  sacramentariaii  formalism.  There 
was,  said  the  tradition,  a  certain  pious  matron,  who  used  always 
to  pray  devoutly  in  the  corner  of  a  certain  cathedral,  moistening 
the  ])avement  with  her  tears.  The  bisliop,  a  holy  man,  remarki'd 
a  dove  collecting  those  tears,  and  he  called  her,  and  asked  her 
what  she  used  to  ]>ray,  and  she  replied,  The  Paternoster,  Av(* 
Maria,  and  Credo.  How  hap])y,  then,  you  would  lu*  if  you  knew' 
the  Psalter,  said  the  Insliop ;  w'hich,  when  she  had  learnt,  and 
begun  to  repeat,  the  bishop  no  longer  saw  either  the  teal's  or  the 
dov'e.  8o  the  bishop  took  aw'ay  the  Psalter,  she  resumed  her 
fonner  prayers,  and  the  ancient  devotion  of  her  heart,  and  its 
eftects,  retunu^d.  Yet  many  persons,  Mr.  Keble  among  the 
number,  would  limit  the  tears  and  the  dove  to  the  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book. 

Thus  Hooker  defends  feeling  by  machinery,  and  religions 
experience  by  proxy.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  ‘  impudent  thing  for 
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any  man  to  have  a  contrary  opinion  of  any  scripture  to  that 
held  by  the  Church.  With  ‘ the  Judicious  Hooker'  holiness  of 
life  is  no  mark  of  the  visible  Church,  but  an  attendance  on 
siici*amonts  is  a  mark.  ‘  Enter(‘d  we  are  not  into  the  visible 
Church  l)efore  our  admittance  by  the  door  of  ba]>tisni.'  He 
obviously  enough  insists  upon  the  one  baptism,  that  of  }>riestly 
water,  jus  the  mark  of  grace.  ‘Christians  by  external  ])rofession 
they  ar(‘  all  whose  mark  of  recognisance  hath  in  it  th<>se  tilings 
which  we  have  mentioned  ;  yea,  although  they  be  impious  idola¬ 
ters,  wickrd  heretics,  persons  excomniunicable,  yeji,  and  cast  out 
for  notorious  improbity/ I !  The  business  of  our  author  never 
scs^ms  to  be  to  reconcile  his  polity  with  the  New  Testament. 
‘The  Judicious  Hooker '  is  also  freipiently  just  as  independent 
of  the  laws  of  common  sense.  His  ])olity  is  that  of  a  national 
Church,  and  he  is  consistent  with  the  main  intention  of  the 
book.  It  was  a  polity,  wi*  do  very  ])lainly  ])erceive,  not  spiritual, 
but  ecclesiastical,  widely  removed  we  ])erceive  it  to  be  from  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  and  Ztrhariah,  and  ‘Jerusalem  the  Golden.’ 
He  s)K‘aks  of  ‘  the  unbuilded  conclusions '  of  the  Puritans,  but 
he  who  rejids  attentively  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’  will  find 
no  lack  of  these;  and  as  the  building  rises  before  tln^  reader’s 
eye,  it  rises  like  the  building  of  some  elaborate  but  fabulous 
structure  :  a  vast  pile  iu  which  the  gorgeousness  of  the  gold,  and 
the  mahichite,  and  the  nnirble,  do  but  bring  into  greater  con¬ 
spicuousness  the  fre(juent  layers  of  rude”  brick  and  straw,  and 
even  the  buttresses  of  mud.  Like  the  Papacy,  it  has  the  wood, 
and  hay,  and  stubble  ;  nor  will  wo  deny  that  there  gleam  from 
these  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  but  these  are  not  in 
the  foundation.  We  express  our  convictions  with  every  rever¬ 
ence  for  Hooker  himself,  his  saintly  and  holy  life,  and  for  all  that 
is  pure  in  his  work,  when  we  must  avow  our  conviction  that  the 
holy  city  he  sought  to  rear  and  did  rear  in  his  }>ages,  is  not 
founded  on  New  Testament  princi])les,  and  therefore  is  luiilt  and 
based  on  clay. 

Fi>r  the  questi<m  is  not  how  far  any  body  of  religious  folk  may 
use  pictorial  resemblances  for  the  ]>urpose  of  the  sacred  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  religious  things.  Sj)eaking  for 
ourselves,  we  can  &iy  that  such  pictorial  resemblances  and 
apjH'als  to  the  senses  disgust  rather  than  charm.  We  have 
st<.xKl  in  foreign  churches,  and  our  hearts  have  l>een  stirred 
within  us  by  the  indecency  of  such  sensuous  and  \mspiritual 
things  ;  but  let  it  Ik?  that  those  who  choose  have  a  right  to 
surround  themselves  with  the  glaring  gewgaws.  Is  God  only  to 
worshippeil  so  ?  Granted  that  there  are  those  who  ever  will 
demand,  from  the  sensuousness  of  their  nature,  an  elaborate 
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synibolisin,  ;i  profuse  upholsterv,  and  millinery,  ami  haberdashery 
ill  temjile  furniture  and  priestly  performance  ;  but  because  such 
bow  ever  before  the  shew-bread,  is  there  to  be  no  admission  to 
])artake  of  hidden  manna  ?  No  !  Hooker  proclaims  symbol¬ 
ism  by  law.  We  thoroughly  believe  Mr.  Keble  when  he  says 
that  he  ‘shrunk  from  the  legitimate  result  of  his  owui  premises.* 
Could  he  have  entered,  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  enter,  into 
those  sublime  worlds  in  which  the  spirits  of  Howe,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  Baxter,  and  Watts  entered,  and  could  he  have 
known  that  the  lofty  emotionalism,  and  sublime  rapture,  and 
elevated  thoughts  and  ])ictures  their  spirits  felt,  and  knew,  and 
saw,  were  felt,  and  known,  and  seen  by  whole  populations  ?  We 
believe  that  he  would  rather  have  realized  that  nK>dern  descrip¬ 
tion  of  England  given  by  a  Popish  writer — a  land  of  hushed  bells, 
iinlightt‘d  altars,  and  unstoled  priests — rather  this,  than  have  re¬ 
moved  the  interdict  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  common  sense,  and 
given  it  to  the  fond  mummeries  of  a  ])lay-acting  hierarchy. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  no  doubt  the  work  of  Hooker  abounds 
in  sacramentarian  notions.  In  Mr.  Keble  he  has  fouml  an 


editor  quite  disposed  to  ])ush  these  notions  to  their  utmost, 
extreme  as  they  are  in  themselves,  opposed  to  every  teaching  of 
Seri})ture  and  of  common  sense.  One  shocking  doctrine  is  incoii- 
testibly  maintained  in  the  ‘  Polity,’  ‘  that  there  may  be  sometimes 
very  just  and  suthcient  reason  to  allow^  ordination  without  a 
bishop.’  This  Mr.  Keble  cites  as  ‘one  illustration  of  the  low 


accommodating  notions  concerning  the  Church  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  may  serve  to  heighten  our  sense  of  the  imminent 
risk  which  we  were  in  of  losing  the  succession.’  We  will  quote 
Mr.  Keble’s  words  here: — 


‘  At  the  same  time  it  is  inideiiiablc,  that  here  and  in  many  other 
passages  we  may  discern  a  marked  distinction  between  that  which 
now'  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  call  the  school  of  Hooker,  and  that 
of  Laud,  Hammond,  and  Leslie,  in  the  two  next  generations,  lie, 
as  well  as  they,  regarded  the  order  of  bishops  as  being  immediately 
and  properly  of  Divine  right;  he  as  well  as  they  laid  down  principles, 
w  hich  strictly  follow  ed  up  would  make  this  claim  exclusive.  But  he, 
in  common  w  ith  most  of  his  contemporaries,  shrunk  from  tlie  legiti¬ 
mate  result  of  his  own  premises,  the  rather,  as  the  fulness  of  apos¬ 
tolical  authority  on  this  point  had  never  come  within  his  cognizance  ; 
whereas  the  next  generation  of  divines  entered  on  the  subject,  as  w  as 
before  observed,  fresh  from  the  discovery  of  the  genuine  remains  of 
St.  Ignatius.  He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  press  unreservedly,  and 
develope  in  all  its  consequences,  that  part  of  the  argument,  which 
they,  taught  by  the  primitive  Church,  regarded  as  the  most  vital  and 
decisive :  the  nccessitj/^  namely^  of  the  apostolical  commission  to  the 
derivation  of  sacramental  grace,  and  to  our  mystical  communion  with 
Christ: 
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If  tills  were  not  hulicrous,  would  it  not  lie  dn‘adful,  would  it 
not  1h‘  shoi'kin^^?  Was  ever  the  fanaticism  of  covenanter,  or 
(juaker,  or  tlaj^adlant  of  the  middle  a<;es,  wilder  than  this?  If 
it  were  not  outram‘ouslv  ludicrous,  would  it  not  be  shockinjr 
that  the  j^^race  of  God  should  only  be  dispensed  throui^h  such 
i‘piscopal  hands,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the  reij^is  of  the  First  and 
Si‘Ci>nd  Gi‘or^^‘s?  Is  it  not  horrible  ?  And  from  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  will  it  not  follow  that  all  whose  ba])tism  has  not  b(‘en  sealed 
— all  who  have  not  received  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  throui^h 
the  tips  of  ejnsco])al  tin^^ers — are  in  the  world  of  ‘the  lost/  These, 
then,  are  they  ‘  from  whom  the  Gospel  is  hid/  This  is  sacra- 
mentarianism.  Mr.  Keble  is  very  ready  with  the  appellation  of 
]iert*tic  in  his  preface'  for  those  who  tliffer  from  him  and  his 
Church.  We  .shall  not  hesitate  to  denominate  this  doctrine  (T 
his,  and  of  his  Church,  as  a  most  appalling  and  unscriptural 
heresy — to  limit  the  power  of  the  Saviours  blo(>d  to  the  touch 
of  such  fingers  as  those  of  Whitgift,  and  Bancroft,  and  Headly, 
and  l..aud,  and  Warburton,  not  to  mention  the  race*  of  those 
ptsitively  impure  aud  unclean.  Detestable  doctrine!  Mr.  Ke'ble’s 
‘Christian  Year’  is  Vi*rv  dear  to  us.  Freepiently  on  Sabbath  day.s, 
in  our  congregati«ui,  wo  sing  his  sweet  and  holy  verses  with 
those  of  Watts  and  Wesley  ;  we  bless  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  enabh's  us  To  do  it;  w'e  adore  the  goodness  which 
has  put  ‘our  fet't  in  a  large  room;’  luit  such  a  doctrine  might 
well  go  far  to  make  heretics  and  atheists.  Nor  coidd  it  bi^  held 
by  any  other  than  a  mind  so  bust  bound  and  enslaved  by  Church 
tniditions  and  iHvh'siastical  ])ri*judices,  and  so  accustomed  to 
sombre  the  bright  vii'ws  of  even  truth  itself,  that  all  the  milk  of 
humanity  in  the  blood  had  turiu'd  to  vinegar  and  to  gall. 

liookiT  did  not  reach  this  length,  and  all  Mr.  Iveble’s  .sojiliistry 
<*annot  find  the  iloctrine  of  ajiostolical  succession  in  tlu'  Eccle- 
.siastical  Polity;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  .some  pa.^siiges  wliich 
have  upon  them  the  marks  of  large  liberality  of  sentiment.  In 
the  fourth  book  he  .s;iys  : — 

‘  For  neither  is  it  any  man’s  duty  to  clothe  all  his  children  or  all 
his  servants  with  one  weed,  nor  theirs  to  clothe  themselves  so,  if  it 
were  left  to  their  own  judgments,  as  these  ceremonies  are  left  of  God 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  And  seeing  churches  are  rather  in 
this  case  like  divers  families  than  like  divers  servants  of  one  family ; 
becausi^  every  church,  the  state  whereof  is  independent  upon  any 
other,  hath  authority  to  appoint  orders  for  itself  in  things  inditi’ereut : 
therefort'  of  the  two  we  may  rather  infer,  that  as  one  family  is  not 
abridged  of  liberty  to  be  clothed  in  friar’s-grey  for  that  another  doth 
wear  clay -colour,  so  neither  are  all  churches  bound  to  the  selfsame 
Indillereiit  ceremonies  which  it  liketh  sundry  to  use.’ 


Thr  StipcrhuiiMitUy  of  Bisicopfi  ■'  -**** 

But  it  ai.pcars  ceitaiu  that  in  the  curse  of  the  eoinpositu.n  ot 
l,is  w!!  h\^eee.lea  further  an.l  still  further  trou.  the  Sen,.- 
tures  au.l  the  reformers,  au.l  a.lvaneed  lu'arer  au.l  neaiei  to  t  u 
Sheii  and  to  the  wishes  ..f  Whitgift.  ^lr.  Kehle  .udoed, 
strtius  Hooker’s  views  and  ex|>re.s.sions  to  their  utmost  latitiu  c 
of  'meauino;  hut  to  him.  im  douht,  eeelesuistieal  order  was 

saeraniental  order,  and  sacramental  order  was 
eiu  v  It  is  easy  to  ].eree)ve  so  eonsiderahl,.  a  i  h.mgi  in  ic 
uind  of  the  w'riter  in  the  eoursi.  of  the  com,.os,tion  of  the 
U>ok  that  the  first  and  the  tilth  'OiOjId  lie  supposeil  to  liroeei  d 
from  different  pens.  In  the  first  pages  hi^s  mmd 
were  eonsideraUy  heneath  the  mHuenee  of  the  mind  ot  Cahiii, 

aiul  tlu*  ot  (Joiieva.  .  i  i  ^ 

What  are 'the  .sireramcnts?  What  is  heresy!  In¬ 

comes  dazed  and  confused  in  attempting  to  eoneene  tjio  m.tl  . 

,.f  the  transfusion  of  saeramental  grace  Hooker,  Keh  e  &  >.  , 

‘  hesitaU-s  not  to  teach,  with  the  old  (  hris  lau  'v^te  N 
liiiptism  is  the  only  ordinary  mean  ot  regeneration,  the  Kiii  .  . 

the  only  ordinary  mean  wherehy  Christ  s  ;“*'*  *’ '^1/ 

he  taken  and  ivceiyed;’  hut  Hooker  says,  ‘  I  he  Chuich  of  Konu, 
doth  take  o.  easiou  to  hlaspheme,  and  to  say,  our  ; 

able  to  stan.l  of  itself  unless  it  lean  upon  Hie  start  then 
eeremouies;’  hut  if  this  is  hlasphemy  in  Church 
is  it  mot  akso  hlas)iheniy  in  the  Church  of  Kiigland!  ^\  hat  is 

heresy?  iMr.  Kehle  tilts  the  term  heresy  aUmt  very  liippantly. 
We  feel  that  there  is  .soimdhing  shocking  in  charging  tiii>iiaucy 
anon  such  a  man  ;  hut  what  a  stone  cell  of  i.reiudice  must  that 

siiirit  lie  iniinured  in,  which  can  charge  upon  in  t  tiini  <>/ 

mixrlniMiiinUiiofii  /o's/mi/i  the  crime  of  licvcxy!  It  is  amazing, 
tin  the  contrary,  grant  it,  and  who  .shall  dare  to  resist  the  claims, 
and  titles,  and'  assumiitions,  and  impudcncies,  and  arrogances 
ami  hlasiihemies  of  the  Poiie.  This  is  heresy!  ^"lat  do  you 
kill  me  for?  might  iioor  I’enry  or  Barrow  say.  ; 

Why  don’t  you  live  in  on  the  other  side  ot  the  wall.  It  you 

weiv  on  this  side  of  the  wall  I  should  he  a  miir.lerer  and  it 
would  Ik-  wrong  to  kill  voii  in  this  manner;  but  you  dwell  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  therefore  you  are  a  heretic  ;  ami 
as  1  am  on  this  side,  I  must  he  right.  Oiu  anything  ki  more 
ndiculous?  But  this  is  the  position  of  t  hurch  ot  Liiglandi.sin 
as  niueh  to-day  as  in  Whitgift’s  day:  it  is  pure  and  aiKi-stolica 
and  we  are  heretics.  .Mas  !  ‘To  douht  the  apostolical 
of  our  hishops,’  says  Mr.  Kehle,  ‘  this  is  heresy.  lo  douht  this 
Hiviue  ri'dit  of  hishops  is  a  loose  and  irreverent  notion,  s.iysMi. 
Kehle,  ouoting  Bishop  Bilson.  With  admiration  am 
the  words,  he  says,  ‘There  must  either  be  no  Church,  or  these 
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must  romaiu,  tor  without  these*  uo  Church  can  eontiiiue.’  Does 
it  not  seem  ineredihle  that  such  transcemlent  tolly  should  he 
lK*li(*veil  and  tiiught  in  our  day?  Does  it  not  seem  incredihU* 
tliat  the  Cliurch  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist,  redeemed  with  his 
most  precious  hlooil  and  siuictitied  hy  Ids  Sj)irit,  should  depend 
ujKUi  tilt*  ikhI  of  a  jirime  minister?  To  doubt  this  is  heresy.  Vi‘s, 
a  man  may  bt*  a  heretic,  and  not  know  it,  poor  fellow;  for  Church 
of  Englandism  is  a  very  elaliorate  affair.  See  this  ‘Polity;’  what 
a  costly  architectural  and  esthetical  formulary  it  is.  (Jranted 
there  is  a  good  <K‘al  of  sinnilicity  in  it,  if  you  believe  very  much, 
if  you  desire  tin*  very  (puntessence  of  the  thing,  you  may  have 
it.  To  Rabbi  Hillel  the  Elder,  who  lived  b(*fore  the  destruction 
t»f  the  second  Templt*,  W(‘nt  once  a  jiagaii,  who  said,  ‘  Rabbi,  wilt 
thou  teach  nu*  tin*  whole  law'  while  1  am  standing  on  one  leg?’ 
He  had  gone  before,  in  tin*  same  reverent  s})irit,  to  the  Rabbi 
Samai,  who  had  dismissed  him  with  contem]>t ;  but  Rabbi  Hillel, 
celebrated  for  Ids  impi‘rturbabh*  temper,  and  his  mildness,  said, 
‘Son,  love  thy  iU‘ighbour  as  thys(‘lf:  this  is  tin*  text  id’  tin* 
law  ;  all  the  r(‘st  is  commentary.  NoW',  go  thy  ways  and 
study.’  If  Mr.  Keble  were  jmt  to  the  same  irreverent  test,  he* 
w'ouid  say,  if  he  is  a  Hillel  and  not  a  Samai,  of  which  wa*  are 
not  at  all  awan*,  ‘  Ri'ka^vi*  in  baptism  and  in  bishops:  ;  dl  the 
rest  is  C(mnnentary.’  If  Nonconformists  W(‘re  sidnnitted  to  the 
.same  tt‘st,  they  woidd  answi‘r — h‘t  us  pity  tln‘ir  ignoranct* — 
‘  l>c‘ru‘ve  in  tin*  Lord  Jesus  C'hrist,  and  thou  shalt  he  savcnl.’ 
’I’ln*  fault  wa*  tind  with  tin*  systems  of  Hooker  and  Keble  is,  that 
all  texts  art*  lost  in  the  comnn‘ntarv,  and  that  commentarv  who 
can  undei'stand  ?  A  man  may  comprt‘heinl  the  labyrinths  of 
.statesmanship  who  finds  it  impossible  to  thrt'ad  his  way  through 
tin*  mysterit‘s  and  crypts  of  .siu*ram(*ntal  gract‘s. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Hooker  li\a‘d  in  a  day  w'ln‘n 
Sacrann‘ntarianism  had,  perha]).s,  a  difl\‘rt‘nt  j)laci‘  in  tin*  Cdiurch 
to  that  which  it  hohls  at  pre.st*nt.  The  ( ’hurch  w’as,  to  .serious 
mind.s,  moia*  than  now,  tin*  great  fountain  and  measure  of 
insj)iration.  Ib*rbert  lived  in  s:icraments,  and  .so  no  doubt  did 
H(M»ker;  but  what  are  they?  ^lay  not  a  hallow’ed  life  Ik*  lived 
without  a  |»rie.st  ?  nay,  may  not  a  man  ])riest  him.self?  ‘ 
are  prii*.'<ts,’ says  the  apostle.  What  consi‘crate.s?  The  sacrament. s, 
a.s  Mr.  Kebh*  intimates  and  as  Hooker  no  doubt  bc*lieved,  as  we 
have  alreadv  said,  had  their  foundation  in  the  my.stical  view  of 
the  vi.si]>le  world  ;  and  certainly  a  holy  man  w  ill  always  move 
beneath  the  pre.sence  of  things  not  seen.  Mr.  Keble  .says  : — 

‘  The  truth  is,  Hooker's  notion  of  ceremonies  appears  to  have  been 
the  legitimate  result  of  a  certain  high  and  rare  course  of  thouglit, 
into  which  deep  study  of  Christian  antiquity  would  naturally  guide  a 
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devout  and  rertective  mind.  The  moral  and  devotional  writings  of 
the  Fathers  show  that  they  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  evangelical 
sentiment,  that  Christians  as  such  are  living  in  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth ;  that  to  them  “  old  things  are  passed  away,”  and  “  all 
things  are  become  new ;  ”  that  tlie  very  inanimate  creation  itself  also 
is  “  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  dod.”  Thus  in  a  manner  they  seem  to 
have  realized,  though  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense,  the  system  of 
Plato ;  everything  to  them  existed  in  two  worlds :  in  the  world  of 
sense,  according  to  its  outward  nature  and  relations ;  in  the  world 
intellectual,  according  to  its  spiritual  associations.  And  thus  did  the 
whole  scheme  of  material  things,  and  especially  those  objects  in  it 
which  are  consecrated  by  scriptural  allusion,  assume  in  their  eyes  a 
sacramental  or  symbolical  character. 

‘  This  idea,  as  it  may  serve  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  many 
things,  w  hieli  to  modern  ears  sound  strange  and  forced  in  the  imagery 
of  the  Fathers  and  in  their  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  so  it  may  be 
of  no  small  use  in  enabling  us  to  estimate  rightly  the  ceremonials  of 
the  Churcli.  The  jirimitive  apostolical  men,  being  daily  and  hourly 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  and  dedicate  to  God  even  ordinary  things,  by 
mixing  them  up  with  Christian  and  heavenly  associations,  might  well 
consider  everything  whatever  as  capable  of  becoming,  so  far,  a  mean 
t)t‘ grace,  a  pledge  and  token  of  Almighty  presence  and  favour:  and 
in  that  point  of  view  might  without  scruple  give  the  name  of  f^v<rTripla 
or  sacraments  to  all  those  material  objects  winch  w’ere  anyhow  taken 
unto  the  service  of  religion :  whether  by  Scripture,  in  the  way  of 
type  or  figure  ;  or  by  the  Church,  introducing  them  into  her  solemn 
ritual.  In  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  for  example,  to  go  no  further 
at  present ;  we  have  the  homer  full  of  manna,  gathered  by  each  of 
the  Israelites,  denominated  “  the  sacrament  of  Christ’s  ecpial  and 
impartial  grace  ;  ”  the  words  of  the  Paternoster,  considered  as  mean¬ 
ing  far  more  than  at  first  meets  the  ear,  are  “  tlie  sacraments  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  ;  ”  the  Church’s  rule  for  keeping  Easter,  w  ith  many 
other  like  points,  are  so  many  “  sacraments  of  Divine  service  ;  ”  the 
cross  is  “  a  sacrament  of  salvation  ;  ”  St.  Cy[^)rian,  having  collected  a 
number  of  what  would  no\v  be  called  faivitul  allusions,  to  console 
and  encourage  certain  martyrs  in  their  sufferings,  is  thanked  by  those 
martyrs  for  “  his  constant  care  to  make  known  by  his  treatises 
hidden  and  obscure  sacraments.”  In  these  and  innumerable  similar 
applications  of  the  term,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  such  w  ords  as 
“  figure,”  “  symbol,”  “  emblem,”  do  by  no  means  come  fully  up  to 
the  force  annexed  to  it  by  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  writers. 
God  omnipres^ent  was  so  much  in  all  their  thoughts,  that  what  to 
others  would  have  been  mere  symbols,  were  to  them  designed 
expressions  of  his  truth,  providential  intimations  of  his  will.  lu 
this  sense,  the  whole  world,  to  them,  was  full  of  sacraments.* 

This  is  all  very  beautiful,  very  good,  and  instruotive,  and  de¬ 
votional,  but  the  point  iii  ((iiestioii  is,  why  slioidd  a  Dissenter  be 
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(lainiRHl  l»t*caiise  he  does  not  iK^liew  in  bishops?  ^.h‘n  may  i‘at 
and  drink,  and  in  wliatever  they  do  do  all  to  the  ^lory  ot'  CJod, 
without  the  tinker  of  the  hisho]».  No  doubt  the  of  a 

sjicrainent  may  eonsecrate  all  material  things,  and  lend  to  every 
moment  of  life  a  hallowing  and  a  charm.  The  word  of  (hul  anil 
prayer  may  give  a  heavenly  lustre  to  all  things,  by  ‘a  liglit  tluit 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.’  The  cpiestion  is,  whetlnn*  such  things 
had  better  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  witli  the  fear  of 
Newgab*  before  the  eyes,  and  ju'ove  that  this  is  the  metlioil  is 
the  argument  of  the  ‘Ecclesiastical  Polity.’  It  is  a  chief  charge 
and  complaint  of  Hooker  against  the  Nonconformists,  that 
they,  in  their  setting  up  the  Scri}>tures  as  the  rule  of  the  t'hnrcli, 
put  out  the  light  of  reason  and  natural  judgment. 

*  But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made  hateful  with 
men ;  the  “  star  of  reasou  and  learning,”  and  all  other  such  like 
helps,  begiimeth  no  otherwise  to  be  thought  of  than  if  it  were  an 
unlucky  comet ;  or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any  way  towards 
him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the  ]tevelation  called  Worm¬ 
wood,  which  being  fallen  from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in 
which  it  falleth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof.  A 
number  there  are,  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as  they  ought  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  if  in  things  Divine  they 
should  attribute  any  force  to  man’s  reason.  For  which  cause  they 
never  use  reason  so  w  illingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual  ;md 
common  discourses  are  unto  this  etlect.  First,  “  the  natural  man 
])erceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gtnl ;  for  they  an*  Ibolish- 
ness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  arc 
sjiiritually  discerned.”  * 

But  plainly,  upon  the  reasoning  of  Hooker,  the  indignity  fastoncil 
u|)on  human  ri‘ason  is  rather  in  those  u&igcs  which,  while  they 
ivinimt  plead  the*  siinction  of  scrijiture,  have  ludtluu*  thi‘  sanction 
or  kinuvh'dge  of  the  iirst  princij)h*s  id  our  nature;  and  in  nder- 
ence  to  the  very  matter  of  bishops,  w  hile  it  is  a  constant  occasion 
of  sneering,  that  with  the  jiarty  of  Cartwright,  tin*  presence  of  a 
preaching  minister  should  e4Histitutea  church,  it  is  the  very  ver- 
U‘br.e  and  cmitre  of  the  argument,  derived  from  most  vmierahle 
patristic  authority,  that  the  hishop  coustituk‘s  the  church.  But 
HiKiker  on  the  province  of  ri‘asun  would  lead  us  far  along.  He, 
no  douht,  Inul  a  wonderful  power  of  transforming  (‘motion  into 
remson,  teelings  into  .'syllogisms;  and  the  subtle  eonceptions  of  his 
understanding,  plain  and  intelligible  to  bimself  from  bis  high 
world  of  Christ iani/A'd  Platonism,  made  him,  gentle  as  he  was, 
dogmatic,  and  r(*asonal)le  as  he  was,  illogicjid. 

U|.Mm  the  style  of  Hooker  it  is  much  more  easy  to  l>c  warm 
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ill  coinmoiKlation  than  iip)U  the  conceptions  wrouglit  out  by 
his  style.  Tlie  style  of  a  man  is  the  robe  of  liis  thought.  Some 
r(>l>es  are  free  aiul  tiowing ;  they  really  the  Orapery  of  the 
thought.  Hooker's  l)Ook  strikes  some  readers  certainly  as  in 
itself  wi‘ak.  It  has  the  strong,  but  not  coluMvnt  lines  of  thought, 
but  it  has  a  hiigi‘and  cumbrous  gnicefulness.  His  style  is  a  stiO’ 
brocade,  a  magnificent  dalmatic  and  alb.  His  style  did  not  flow 
round  him.  As  he  moved  he  carriinl  it  with  him.  The  sonorous 
music  of  this  grand  book  has  bevn  spoken  of.  This  must  apply 
esp(‘cially  to  the  first  books.  It  is  most  true  while  reading  the 
.soul  is  stirred  with  emotions  like  those  we  feel  at  a  solemn 
music,  but  not  such  as — 

‘  When  the  bright  ser{i])hiiu  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  truinjjets  blow.’ 


Tlu'ic'  is  nothing  shrill,  there  is  no  rich  .soprano  throwing 
alofi  it>  notes  blending  in  the  ytd,  unutterable  trisagion.  The 
other  day  W(‘  ste]>pi*d  into  a  church  on  the  Contimuit  ;  one  of 
thoS(‘  vast  ehurcln‘s  overwhidming  with  stained  ghtss  and  all  tlu‘ 
glories  of  the  j)ietured  and  rituali.stic  symbolism.  It  was  (juite 
empty  of  all  worshippiTs,  but  the  organ  was  throwing  forth  all 
divine  yet  brokim  airs  :  hymn.s,  and  Te  Ihums.  'MXiX  Requiems,  and 
masses,  and  J (thilaies  were  flowing  forth,  but  broken.  From  the 
ai.slc  we  cast  our  eye  up  t(»  the  organ-loft :  there  .sat  a  lonely  priest 
tuning  the  va.st  and  magnificent  in.stniment.  Many  an  oratorio 
and  conciTt,  and  very  completely  attemj)tive  effort  in  music,  has 
left  far  le.ss  impression  u])on  us  than  tho.se  broken  and  di.ssolut(‘ 
shreds  (d‘  .sound  in  that  groat  church.  TTms  the  mu.sic  of 
Hooker's  book  strikes  us.  So  lu‘  si‘ems  to  u.s,  a  lone  and  not  a 


happy  ju'iest,  for  the  love  of  (dod,  tuning  his  vast  organ  in  the 
empty  church.  He  wrote,  we  believe,  until  he  ri'ally  supposed 


that  beings  were  round  him  in  that  rich  pictorial  edifice  of  his. 
There  is  an  absenci*  of  .sympathy,  an  ab.sence  t)f  intere.st  in  souls 


of  men. 


The  Church  ]R‘rforms  in  dumb  .show. 


in  histrionic 


array,  ratlau*  than  in  diving  congregation.  A  lonely  monk-like 
prie.st,  his  mind  was  slow  and  ponderou.s,  but  he  was  awfully 
impre.s.sed  no  doubt  by  the  magnificent  .sjnritual  shadows  of 
material  thing.s.  He  thought  in  all  things  like  a  monk  ;  and  we 


see  most  })lainly  that  he  would  have  been  just  as  likely,  hml 
circum.^tances  called  to  the  work,  to  have  framed  the  ‘Ecclesias¬ 


tical  Polity  ’  for  the  Pa})acy  as  for  the  English  e])i.scopacy.  All 
the.se  are  }»articulars  which  enter  not  less  into  the  style  of  the 
hook  than  into  the  sub.sbince  of  it;  they  are  a  part  of  its  very 
textun* :  indeed,  we  do  often  say  the  style  is  the  man.  We  love 
not  to  tliink  of  Hooker  so  much  engaged  in  the  meaner  work 
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of  ck'aiisinj;  church  vessels,  dusting  altars,  washing  surplices,  or 
even  in  staining  the  gl;uss  of  cloister  windows  :  we  do  the  ratlier 
love  to  si'e  him  when  with  unadorned  grace  and  sim])le  dignity 
of  soul,  he  fixes  his  dark  lustrous  eye  on  the  heavenly  j>laces  in 
such  nohle  words. 

GOD. 

‘  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  far  into 
the  doings  of  the  !Most  High  ;  whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and 
joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name ;  j/ef  our  aoundcst  knowledge  in  to 
know  that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him  :  and 
our  safest  eloquence  concerning  him  is  our  silence,  when  ice  confess 
icithout  confession  that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  great  ness  above  our 
capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth  ;  therefore  it 
behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.’ 

How  heautifid  that  passage  of  angels,  which  Spenser  iniglit 
well  hav(*  .seen,  have  received  his  inspiration  from,  f(U‘  a  famous 
passage  in  the  Fairy  Queen  : — 

AX  GELS. 

‘  Consider  a  little  the  state  of  heavenly  and  Divine  creatures; 
toucimig  Angels,  wliich  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual,  the 
glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred  palaces,  where  nothing  but  light 
and  blessed  immortality,  no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontent¬ 
ments,  griefs,  and  uncomfortable  passions  to  work  upon,  but  all  joy, 
traiKjuillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and  ever  doth  dwell :  as  in  num¬ 
ber  and  order  they  are  huge,  mighty,  and  royal  armies,  so  likewise  in 
])erfection  of  obedience  unto  that  law,  which  the  Highest,  whom  they 
adore,  love,  and  imitate,  hath  imposed  upon  them,  such  observants 
th(‘y  are  thereof,  that  our  Saviour  himself  being  to  set  down  the  per¬ 
fect  idt‘a  of  lluit  wliich  we  are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on  earth,  did  not 
teach  to  ])r;iy  or  wish  for  more  than  only  that  here  it  might  be  with 
us,  as  with  them  it  is  in  heaven.  (Jod  which  moveth  mere  natural 
agents  as  an  ellicient  only,  doth  otherw  ise  move  intellectual  creatures, 
and  especially  his  holy  angels:  for  beholding  the  face  of  God,  in 
admiration  of  so  great  eAvllency  they  all  adore  him  ;  and  being  rapt 
with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleave  inseparably  for  ever  unto 
him.  Desire  to  resemble  him  in  goodness  maketh  them  unweariable 
and  even  unsat lable  in  their  longing  to  do  by  all  means  all  manner 
good  unto  all  the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially  unto  the  children 
ot  men :  in  the  countenance  of  whose  nature,  looking  downw  ard, 
they  behold  themselves  beneath  themselves;  even  as  upward, in  God, 
beneath  whom  themselves  are,  they  see  that  character  which  is 
now  hero  but  in  themselves  and  us  resembled.* 

His  words  on  law'  have  been  so  often  quoted  they  are  in  all 
our  readei*s’  memories  : — 

LAW'. 

‘  AVherefore  that  here  we  may  briefly  end :  of  Law'  there  can  be  no 
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less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world :  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power :  both  Angels  and  men  and  creatures  of 
what  condition  soever,  thougli  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet 
all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace 
and  joy.’ 


MUSIC. 

*  Touching  musical  harmony  whether  by  instrument  or  by  voice, 
it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a  due  proportionable 
disposition,  such  notwithstanding  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so 

S leasing  effects  it  hatli  in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most 
ivine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul 
itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in  it  harmony.  A  thing  which  delighteth 
all  ages  and  beseemeth  all  states;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in 
joy;  as  decent  being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility  which  music  hath 
to  express  and  represent  to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps 
and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions 
whereunto  the  mind  is  subject;  yea  so  to  imitate  them,  that  whether 
it  resemble  unto  us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are, 
or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one 
confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  aw’ay  by  the  other.  In  harmony 
the  very  image  and  character  even  of  virtue  and  vice  is  perceived, 
the  mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having 
them  often  iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  w^hich 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds 
of  harmony;  than  some  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto  good. 
And  that  there  is  such  a  difference  of  one  kind  from  another  w’e 
need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the 
hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and  heaviness;  of  some 
more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and 
settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir  our  affections;  there  is  that 
draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity,  there  is  also 
that  carrieth  as  it  w  ere  into  ecstasies,  filling  the^  mind  with  an 
heavenly  joy  and  for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body. 
So  that  although  we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or 
matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in  due  sort  and 
carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is  by  a 
native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfect 
temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled,  apt  as  w^ell  to  quicken  the 
spirits  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager,  sovereign  against  melan¬ 
choly  and  despair,  forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion  if  the 
mind  be  such  as  can  yield  them,  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate 
all  affections.’ 
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THE  PSALMS. 

‘  They  are  not  iirnorant  what  differenct'  there  is  between  other  parts 
of  Scripture  and  Psalms.  The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  pro¬ 
fitable  in  other  books  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain, 
and  more  movingly  also  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form 
whert'with  they  are  written.  The  ancient  when  they  speak  of  the 
Ihiok  of  Psalms  used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  shewing  how 
this  part  above  the  rest  doth  of  j)nrpose  set  forth  and  celebrate 
all  tlie  considerations  and  operations  which  belong  to  God;  it 
magnilieth  the  holy  meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men;  it  is  of 
things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose 
hearts  God  inspireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or 
disposition  of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels  both  for  receipt 
and  for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  wliich  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to  teach? 
They  are  to  beginners  an  ensy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty 
augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are  entered 
before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  among  others, 
lleroical  magnanimity',  exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact 
wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of 
God,  the  sufterings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of 
grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised 
joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily'  to  be  either 
known  or  done  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain  yieldeth.  Let 
there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  into  the  soul  of  man,  any 
wound  or  sickness  named  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure-house 
a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found,  llereof 
it  IS  that  we  covet  to  make  the  Psalms  espeeiiilly'  familiar  unto  all. 
This  is  the  very  cause  why'  we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  than  any 
otlier  part  of  Scripture  besides;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the 
pt'ople  together  w ith  their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone  to 
read  them  as  other  parts  of  Scri])ture  he  doth.’ 

THE  IIIDDEX  CIirUCH  OF  CHRIST. 

‘  That  Church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term  his  body  inys- 
ticnl,  can  be  but  one;  neither  can  that  one  be  sensibly  discerned  by 
any'  man,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already 
with  Christ,  and  the  rest  that  are  on  earth  (albeit  their  natural 
persons  be  visible)  we  do  not  discern  under  this  property',  whereby 
they'  are  truly  and  infallibly  of  that  body.  Only  our  minds  by  intel¬ 
lectual  conceit  are  able  to  apprehend,  that  such  a  real  body'  there  is, 
a  body  collective,  because  it  containeth  an  huge  multitude ;  a  body 
mystical,  because  the  mystery  of  their  conjunction  is  removed  alto¬ 
gether  from  sense.  Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
endless  love  and  the  saving  merev  which  God  showeth  towards  his 
Church,  the  only  propt'r  subject  thereof  is  this  Church.  Concerning 
this  flock  it  is  that  our  I.ord  and  Saviour  hath  promised,  “  1  give 
unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
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pluck  them  out  of  my  hands.’*  They  who  are  of  this  society  have 
such  marks  and  notes  of  distinction  from  all  otliers,  as  aro  not  object 
unto  our  sense ;  only  unto  God,  who  seeth  their  hearts  and  iinder- 
standeth  all  their  secret  cogitations,  unto  him  they  aro  clear  and 
manifest.  All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  l>e  an  Israelite.  But  our 
Saviour  piercing  deeper  giveth  further  testimony  of  him  than  men 
could  have  done  with  such  certainty  as  he  did,  “  Behold  indeed  an 
Israelite  in  whom  is  no  guile.”  ’ 

Such  words  ns  tlu'so  abundantly  justity  those  high  ostiinat(*s 
which  havc‘  been  fornuHl  of  this  style.  Bishop  Heber  says,  in 
language  from  wliich  few  will  dissent,  that  H)f  the  thr(‘C  writers, 
Hooker,  Jkirrow,  and  Taylor,  Hooker  claims  the  foremost  rank 
in  sustained  and  classic  dignity  of  style.  The  first  awes  most, 
th(‘  sc‘con<l  convinces  most,  the  third  persuades  and  <lelights 
most.  Hooker  is  the  object  of  our  reverence,  BarroAv  of  our 
admiration,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  of  our  love.’  The  whole  fabric 
of  Ho<»k(‘i  ’s  styl(‘  is  sevauady  pure.  If  he  was  desirous  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  in  rcdigioiis  service,  h(^  w'as  a  Puritan  in  his  style.  He  rises 
like  sonu*  (*xc(‘lling  angid,  and  disdains  the  ornaments  which 
feebler  minds  ambitiously  desire.  His  words  do  not  so  much 
open  the  (‘V(‘S  as  sutfuse  tin*  soul  with  impressions,  not  w'anting 
in  a  certain  dignifie<l  humour  and  reproving  sevcTity  of  speech, 
'fhe  very  tirst  words  of  bis  book  command  for  him  immediately 
his  auduaice  : — 

‘  Ho  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude,  that  they  an^  not 
so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and 
favourable  hearers ;  because  they  know  the  manifold  defects  where- 
unto  every  kind  of  regiment  is  subject,  but  the  secret  lets  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  winch  in  public  proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable, 
they  have  not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.’ 

Nor  was  ho  wanting  in  a  certain  tartness  of  spirit  in  dealing 
with  an  antagonist  ojiinion  ;  but  in  general  the  solemn  and 
]K‘nsive  power  of  a  holy  soul  oveidows  the  ])ages  as  in  many  of 
the  groat  poets.  The  first  books  aro  far  the  host — the  first  book 
is  Jilmost  a  matchh'ss  piTfonnanco — but  he  was  ever  most  at 
homo  the  nearer  he  ascended  to  the  Father’s  house ;  and  wliile  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  he  soared  into  the  solemn  glooms  Ixdween 
the  earth  and  the  throne,  ho  hovered,  as  he  soared,  on  the  confines 
of  hiTosy.  We  watch  with  amazeunent  the  ascent  of  his  pure 
•spirit,  gri('vi‘d  alone  that  such  a  soul  should  ever  have  Im'oti  won 
to  <lo  the  work  of  the  Whitgifts,  and  the  Bancrofts  and  the  other 
men  of  blood,  w  ho  turned  the  Church  into  shambles,  and  achled 
the  g  allows  and  the  <piartering  knife  of  the  executioner  to  the 
other  sacraments  of  their  Church. 
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II. 

CHURCH  ECONOMICS— A  MINIMUM  SALARY.* 

CONGREGATION  .\LISM  resoiiililes  an  archipulago.  Its 
churches  arc  all  islands,  some  of  wliicli  ani  very  large  and 
others  very  small ;  some  clothed  with  verdure,  and  full  of  riches, 
others  rocky  and  sU'rile,  destitute  of  either  miiuiral  wealtli  or 
vegetable  luxuriance.  The  inliabitants  of  one  island  must  receive 
notliing  from  the  inhabitants  of  anotlier  unless  they  ar(‘  on  the 
jH»int  of  stiirvation  ;  in  which  case  a  little  assistfuice,  just  sufh- 
cient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  may  be  expected.  Those 
whose  lot  hapfiens  to  be  cast  on  a  very  small  or  v(*ry  barren 
island,  must  subsist  as  best  they  can.  It  is  tnu‘,  their  poverty 
may  inflict  a  heavy  loss  upon  their  neighbours,  for  it  may  ]ne- 
vent  them  from  developing  much  of  the  resourc(‘s  of  their 
insular  home,  may  stop  them  from  digging  out  the  native^ 
metals  that  would  make  a  rich  exchange  for  grain  and  fruits 
priKluced  by  otlu'r  islands  in  the  group.  But  so  the  law’  of  Con- 
trrejiationalism  decrees. 

O  ^  •  •  • 

How’  to  make  a  distiabution  of  comfort  in  the  archipelago,  so 
that  the  population  of  the  islands  that  are  small  and  barren  may 
do  their  work  to  advantage,  and  be  kept  from  sinking  into 
barbarism,  is  a  problem  worthy  the  attention  of  a  benevolent 
man. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  community  whose  members  are  poor 
IIS  w(‘ll  as  few  in  numbe  r,  adeijuately  te  sustain  a  pastor  ;  yet  some 
of  our  churches  will  inevitably  lie  feeble,  estimat'd  by  tin* 
standard  of  wealth  and  numluus.  Villages  dependent  on  tlu^ 
<|uiet  labours  of  husbandry,  the  tew’  hundreds  of  whose  ]iopula- 
lion  are  divided  among  three  or  four  sects  and  the  dcwil,  the 
latter  claiming  the  lion’s  share  ;  small,  dead  towns,  shut  out 
from  the  commercial  world,  so  that  the  jieojile  are  fain  to  ])ursue 
two  (U*  three  trades  together,  in  order  t(»  eke  out  a  scanty  income  ; 
churches  that  are  suffering  reverses  (and  such  there  have  ever 
Ihvu  since  the  church  at  Jiuusalem  w’as  scattered  by  ]iersecu- 
tion,  and  ever  wall  be  till  the  Millennium),  the  sick  members  of 
the  family,  who,  if  tenderly  nursed  during  the  period  of  their 
sickness,  may  get  w’(*ll  again,  but  if  neglected  wull  die ;  fresh 
causes  .set  up  in  our  larger  towns  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
]K»p\dation,  and  which  KHpiiregood  men  to  w’ork  them,  from  the 
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first,  to  insure  success  while  then*  is  hut  a  haudtul  of  persons  to 
support  them  :  these  are  the  sterile  islands  of  Couoregatioualisni, 
on  whose  behalf  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  must  learn  to 
tax  themselves,  if  Couoreoatioiialism  is  to  cease  to  revolt  our 
senses  by  a  succession  of  painful  contrasts,  if  it  is  to  advance 
from  a  half-truth  to  a  whole. 

The  ])roblem  to  be  solved,  is  not  how  totally  to  destroy  exist¬ 
ing  ine([ualities,  but  how  to  lessen  their  amount ;  how  to  distri- 
hute  spiritual  wealth  and  consecrated  talent ;  how  to  supply  to 
smaller  communities  good  preachers  and  pastors,  iis  the  world 
su])plies  them  with  good  doctors,  solicitors,  and  artisans. 

Four  solutions  of  the  problem  have  been  given  by  the  various 
religious  denominations  : — 

I.  The  system  of  endowments  is  the  solution  oftered  by  the 
(Miurch  of  England.  This  system  retains  the  pastorate,  and  is 
abU*  to  give  to  scattered  hamlets  the  advantage  of  pastors  with 
e(pial  learning  and  talent  to  those  located  in  large  and  wealthy 
towns.  In  fact,  the  remedy  has  been  applied  so  vigorously  as 
to  induce  a  fresh  disease.  There  is  a  tlanger  of  acres  outweigh¬ 
ing  souls.  A  minister  whose  proper  sphere  is  among  the  active 
intelligent  popuLation  of  a  town,  may  be  detained  by  a  rich 
living  among  two  or  three  hundred  rustics,  who  admire  his 
eloquence  rather  than  appreciate  it.  But  one  evil  sometimes 
corrects  anotlier,  and  fortunately  for  the  Episcopalians,  patronage 
gives  away  its  rich  country  livings  not  ahvays  to  the  men  of 
special  merit,  but  often  to  men  whose  only  claims  upon  the 
patron  are  those  of  relatives  or  friends. 

There  is  something  in  the  system  of  endowments  of  which,  as 
C^ongregationalists,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  to  a  much  great(*r 
extent.  Our  cha])els  and  schools  ought,  in  c‘very  instance,  to  be 
clear  of  debt.  They  should  be  supplemented  by  a  manse  and  a 
chapi'l-keepcu’s  house,  also  ch^ar  of  debt ;  and  if  our  congregations 
had  a  few  hundreds  of  ])()unds  out  at  interest  to  fall  back  upon 
on  a  rainy  day,  and  especially  if  they  laid  up  in  store  when  any 
undertaking  requiring  strong  funds  was  remote‘ly  contemplated, 
it  would  be  no  worse  for  them.  But  beyond  this  point  it  would 
be  exceedingly  hazardous  for  them  to  go.  Beyond  this,  what¬ 
ever  of  surplus  income  we  can  command  ought  to  be  invested  in 
our  missionary,  Bible,  tract  societies,  &c.,  where  it  would  gain 
a  richer  percentage  of  interest,  in  another  form,  than  if  it  were 
lent  out  at  five  per  cent,  on  mortgages.  Its  accumulation  would 
wither  the  spirit  of  voluntaryism,  which  is  our  strength,  and 
^yould  unduly  tax  the  temporal  resources  of  the  pre.scnt  genera¬ 
tion,  with  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  next. 
It  would  re<|uire  above  a  hundred  years  to  endow  all  our 
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churcliei>,  ami  when  the  object  was  accoiu]jlislied,  oiir  ecclesias- 
ticiil  great-grandchildren  would  find  themselves  in  the  condition 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  wealthy  yet  weak,  rich  in  tinancial 
resources,  but  few  in  numl)ers  :  they  would  find  themselves  more 
probably  in  the  condition  of  the  church  of  Liiotlicea,  boasting 
themselves  rich  and  increased  with  goiuls,  and  knowing  not  that 
they  were  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked. 

Tliere  is  no  fear,  however,  that  the  system  of  endowments  will 
Ik*  adopted  by  Congregationalists,  who  can  scarcely  manage  to 
build  tlu‘ir  chapels  free  of  debt.  It  is  in  their  case  beset  with 
legal  difficulties,  and  since  the  Fjectmeiit  has,  in  various  places, 
proved  treacherous  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 

II.  There  is  the  Quaker  solution.  It  cuts  the  knot  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  a  hired  ministry  altogether :  the  congregation 
l)ecomes  its  own  minister,  and  ‘  golden  silence  ’  alternates  with 
‘  silvern  speech,’  freely  offered  as  it  is  freely  under  spontaneous 
imjudse  received.  Financial  outlay,  so  far  as  preaching  is  con¬ 
cerned,  sto])s  with  the  meeting-house,  itself  excessively  jdaiii, 
and  therefore  costing  little.  Where  the  Societ  y  has  rich  resources 
of  intelligiMice  and  ]uety  within  itself,  and  where  also  Friends 
able  to  edify  ()thers  haye  and  obey  the  impulse  to  travel,  this 
system  may  effect  great  things,  as  it  did  in  its  early  days. 
Perhaps  W(‘  shall  yet  extract  a  precious  essence  out  of  it  for  the 
work  of  evangiTization.  But  the  solution,  as  a  whole,  can  never 
be  adopted  by  C.\uigregationalists,  who  acknowledge  the  opiaa- 
tion  of  the  lloly  Spirit  in  pre])aration  as  well  as  in  sudden 
impulse,  ami  see  the  necessity  of  trusting  not  so  much  to  th(‘ 
action  of  one  <uder  of  sj)iritual  forces  as  to  the  combined  action 
of  all  orders  which  our  (Jod  and  his  Christ  may  have  ordained. 

III.  We  1  lave  the  Methodist  solution.  It  is  obtaiiu'd  j)artly 
by  relaxing  the  reijuirement  and  partly  by  a  combination  of 
congri*gations.  Two-thirds  of  the  sermons  preached  on  Sundays 
are  preached  by  hiymen  without  pay.  The  regular  ministers  arc 
evangelists  rather  than  pastors,  and  by  a  fre(|uent  change  of  sta¬ 
tions  are  rclicyeil  from  the  necessity  of  continuous  stud}"  for  the 
pul}»it.  They  are  thus  enaliled  to  itinerate  during  the  week,  and 
to  visit  smaller  ])laces  which  rarely  have  the  ))rivilege  of  seeing 
their  faces  on  a  Sunday,  when  for  the  most  ])art  they  are  detained 
to  serve  the  larger  congregations.  But  an  occashmal  visit  from 
a  travelling  jueacher  on  a  Sabl)ath,  say  once  in  three  or  four 
wci^'ks,  and  a  regular  visit  every  fortnight  on  a  week-day,  when 
he  can  inspect  the  books,  settle  the  affairs  of  the  society,  call 
on  a  few  famili(‘s,  gain  the  intimacy  of  the  princi]ials,  circulate 
the  connexional  news,  ditf'use  the  connexional  sentiment,  and 
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make  a  good  impression  by  the  preaching  of  some  favourite  ser- 
num  that  has  been  delivennl  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  l>efore. 
This  secures  important  results.  The  obscurest  villages  hear  in 
their  turn  the  most  popular  preachers ;  and  as  in  the  human 
body  the  vital  fiuid  is  comjX)sed  of  l)lood  and  water,  the  finer 
ministerial  element  united  with  the  common  circulates  thn)ugh 
the  very  toes  and  fingers  of  the  eonnexional  system. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  enough  among  us  that  we  ought  to 
make  a  much  greater  use  of  the  power  of  evangelization  ;  that 
lay  })reaching  ought  to  ht‘  more  encouraged  (although  in  these 
times  of  commercial  competition  it  has  become  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  one  man  h>  attend  to  ])reaching  and  to  business,  and  to 
<lo  both  well) ;  and  that  especially  two  or  three*  fi'chle  churches 
when  they  adjoin  would  find  their  mutual  account  in  supporting 
r(-*sj)ectably  one  good  ininister  instead  of  starving  more  tlian  one. 
\V(‘  are  satisfied,  however,  that,  for  the  sake  of  ministers  and 
.])eople,  the  pastorate  should  be  established  whenever  it  is  possi¬ 
ble*,  and  that  to  be)rrow  the  Methe>elist  solution  as  a  whole,  even 


if  it  coulel  be  done  consistently  with  our  Imlependency,  woulel  be 
a  sle])  of  retrogression. 

IV.  There  is  the  Presbyterian  solution.  Tlie  Free  Church  of 
Scotlanel  hits  a  Sustentation  Fund,  to  which  all  the  churches  are 


e'XpeCcCel  to  contribute  more  largely  than  to  any  eether  object. 
The  sum  total  })aid  into  this  funel  during  a  twelvemontli  is 
elivieled  by  the  number  of  the  churches,  and  the  dividend,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  ])aid  to  them  all  alike,  so  that  tlu*  richest  and  the 
poorest  congregation  receives  from  the  fund  an  e(|ual  sum.  The 
dividend  last  year  was  this  year  it  has  risen  to  £I.*hS,; 

yet  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  is  cjiptain  for  the  time,  is  storming  ami 
rating  them  all  soundly  because  tliey  have  sent  him  out  of  port 
with  such  slender  ])rovision  for  his  crew.  Of  course  the  dividend 
is  largely  sup])leni(*uted  by  churches  tliat  have  sufficient  means  ; 
only  it  is  ex})ecU‘d,  as  a  point  of  equity,  that  no  church  ])egin  to 
su])j)lement  the  dividend  on  the  ministers  behalf  till  they  have 
\md  into  the  Sustentation  Fund  at  least  as  much  as  they  are 
taking  out.  Some  of  the  wealthy  churches  pay  into  it,  (jiie,  two, 
(►r  even  three  thousand  pounds,  and  still  get  back  only  tlie 
dividend  that  goes  to  the  pjistor  of  a  sterile  Highlaiul  parish. 
VTq  they  manage  to  supplement  this  dividend  till  their  ministers 
are  Jis  well  ])aidasthe  most  popular  and  fortunate  of  ours.  But 
the  Guthries  and  Candlishes  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  are 


to  b(‘  envied  rather  than  the  Binneys  and  Rdeighs  of  our  own  ; 
for  the  former  sit  down  beaming  with  satisfaction  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  table  that  is  provided  with  plenty  to  the  bottom,  but  the 
litter,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  dare  scarcely  glance  towards  tlie 
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lower  end  of  tlie  l»oard  where  they  l>Hii(|uet,  lest  the  sight  of 
respi‘Ctahle  want  should  take  away  their  aj>jK‘tite. 

In  addition  to  the  dividend,  and  it  may  he  tlie  dividend  sup¬ 
plemented,  nearly  every  country  chureh  provides  its  minister 
with  a  manse;  so  that  then*  is  sciircely  a  Free  Kirk  ])astor  at  the 
]»n*sent  time  in  r(*oeipt  of  h*ss  than  XloO  a-year.  The  scattered 
hamlets  of  the  Highlands,  when*  the  land  is  poor  and  the  hawhee 
])n‘ci<uis,  is  able  to  boast  its  well-taught,  university-trained 
minister,  living  in  comfort  and  resj)(*ctability  in  its  midst ;  a 
pleasure  for  beholders  to  look  upon,  and  not  a  scan‘crow  stuck 
up,  likt*  so  many  of  the  lndep(*ndent  and  Raptist  ministers,  in  the* 
centre  of  some  Zion  j)lot,  to  frighten  oft’  all  tlu*  birds  of  the  wood. 

Honoured  free  churches  of  the  North  !  it  was  r(*serv(*d  for 
you,  with  less  of  liberty  in  your  ])ossession  than  we  have,  better 
to  exem]>lify  how  much  lilK‘rty  can  do.  You  have  shown  that 
the  voluntary  ]u*incij»le  is  capable  of  providing  for  its  clergy 
better  in  general  than  the  svstem  of  endowments  and  State-aid. 
Li*t  the  o,()()0  curates  of  the  English  Church  who  have  less  than 
XlOl  a-year,  and^the  thousands  more  of  jmrish  priests  in  that 
C'hurch  who  hav(*  less  than  £lo()  a-year,  and  are  sick  at  heart, 
many  i>f  them  with  deferred  hopes  of  ])atronage,  confess  tlu'ir 
sysb*m  outdone,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  by  one  which  at 
the  same  time  allows  a  fair  field  to  ]H*rs(Uial  merit. 

The  plan  adoj>teil  by  the*  Ignited  Presbyterians  is  very  good. 
Churches  an*  urgt*d,  in  the  first  ]>lace,  to  do  all  they  can  con¬ 
sistently  tor  tlu'ir  minisbTs,  and  the  sum  th(*y  are  able  to  rais(* 
is  carefully  ascertained.  A  grant  from  a  si‘])arate  fund,  sustiiin(‘d 
l>y  sid>scrij>tions  and  colh*ctions  throughout  the  denomination, 
supplements  that  sum  if  necessjiry,  and  all  tlie  salaries  are 
brought  up  to  a  minimum,  which  is  di‘termiiu*d  from  year  to 
year  by  tlu*  strength  of  the  fund. 

If  either  of  the  abovt*  plans  could  be  imported  int(>  the  Con¬ 
gregational  body  and  hannoniously  worked,  no  one  would  rejoice 
inort*  than  we.  The  general  })h‘as  that  are  lu‘n‘  urged  would 
aj)ply  to  oiu*  of  these*  or  to  any  other  j>racticable  and  consistent 
scheme.  Hut  we  have  wt*ighty  obj(*ctions  to  both  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  schemes.  We  have  objections  against  that  of  the  Frei; 
Church.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  central  idea  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  which  loi»ks  on  everv  church  as  the  guardian  of  its  own 
mti'rests,  its  own  master  and  ruler  under  the  ilirection  of  Christ, 
and  would,  theri*fori‘,  repudiate  any  plan  for  managing,  by  means 
of  a  ilenominational  committee,  thosi.*  ]K>rtions  of  a  minister’s  pay¬ 
ments  to  which  the  church  itself  is  coni}X‘tent.  It  seeks  to  call 
forth  voluntary  cons(aentious  etfort  ;  to  improve  the  mass  by 
developing  the  individuals  that  compose  it  ;  and  it  would  never 
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tolerate  a  iner^nn^'  of  the  iiulivitlual  in  the  mass,  to  tlie  extent  of 
<lej»rivino  him  of  tlie  ]>riinary  management  of  his  tinaneial  atiairs. 
A  Conor(‘gational  ehnreh  must  work  for  itself  np  to  the  point  ot 
its  ability.  It  may  receive  help,  hut  it  must  not  submit  to 
authority.  It  may  render  he4>,  and  it  may  morally  intlnence, 
hut  it  cannot  legally  control. 

Furthermori‘,  if  i‘ven  the  Free  Church  })lan  could  be  adopted 
by  us  consistently  with  our  distinctive  principle,  its  efficient 
working  would  re((uire  an  anumnt  of  surveillance  and  external 
pr(‘ssure  not  at  all  consistent.  Authoritative  measures  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  dishonourable  or  careless  parties  from  rely¬ 
ing  uiululy  on  the  help  of  their  neighboui's. 

The  method  of  the  United  Presbyterians  is  open  to  the  last 
obj(‘ction.  It  would  also  (uitail  additional  collections,  from  which 
the  current  of  feeling  at  the  present  time  is  bearing  us  away,  or 
additional  subscri[)tions,  when  tlu*  objects  of  religious  bcuievolence 
an*  already  so  numerous.  It  would  render  useless  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  County  Association,  that  has  established  its  right 
to  (‘xist  by  a  fair  nu-asure  of  succi‘ss,  and  would  thus  cast  away 
a  certain  thing  for  a  thing  uncertiun  because  untried. 

Any  method  that  is  to  answer  our  ]uirpose — that  shall  not 
]>ull  down  with  one  liand  what  it  builds  uf>  with  the  other- 
must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  sysU‘ni.  We  must  strike 
out  a  ])ath  of  our  own  ;  for  occupying  as  we  do  a  separate  locality, 
the  n^ids  laid  out  bv  our  neighbours,  although  direct  enough  to 
them,  would  ])rov(.‘  very  roundabout  to  ns.  What  course,  then, 
sludl  be  tiiken  ( 


We  are  anxious  rather  that  something  efficient  shonhl  be  done 
than  that  any  plan  of  ours  should  ho  adopted.  The  structure 
wants  er(‘cting.  Let  the  architects  send  in  their  plans,  to  be 
examined  and  j)ronounced  upon.  As  a  contribution  in  this  way, 
W(‘  propose  the  following  : — 

I.  Let  the  County  Associations  maintain  their  useful  benefi¬ 
cence.  But  h‘t  them  aim  at  a  higher  mark.  Let  them  (m- 
d(‘avour  to  bring  up  the  minimum  sidary  of  the  ministers  within 
their  iMunidaries  to  .PI Oh.  This  is  done  alr(‘ady  in  Lancashire, 
and,  wlu‘n  anything  is  done  at  all,  in  the  West  Riding.  The 
attainment  of  the  object  universfdly  is  no  Utopian  idea.  In 
some  casi‘s  the  Home  Missionary  Society  co-operates  with  the 
County  Associations,  to  strengthen  the  hamls  of  our  feeble 
churches.  In  the  northern  counties,  the  trustees  of  Lady 
Hewh‘y’s  Charity  grant  £10  per  annum  to  }K>or  and  godly 
past<jrs.  Now  and  then  the  County  Associations  themselves  are 
enriched  by  b(‘([uests.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  means  of 
these  combined  resources,  a  moderate  degree  of  zeal  in  the  good 
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causi*  would  easily  raise  tiie  luiinMer  salaries  u])  to  the  ]>r(»pos(Hl 
stjindanl.  Wherever,  at  least,  this  was  not  done,  it  would  ho 
Ih'diuse  prudence  determined  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  he  done. 
For  there  are  unworthy  ministers,  and  false  and  fallen  C^hurcle's  ; 
there  are  mere  preaching  stations;  tlien*  an*  tiny  C(uii^regations 
whicli  ought  nev(‘r  to  form  a  separate  sphere,  hut  should 
Ik*  set  to  revolve  as  satellites  around  some  larger  ecehvsiastieal 
orh.  But  wherever  tho  ])lanting  of  a  regular  minister  is 
attem])ted,  it  ought,  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  tlu' 
Church  of  (  iod,  to  he  <lon(‘  with  a  vigorous  hand. 

Lest  th(‘  alxna^  organization  should  still  he  thoiight  insuffi- 
cient,  we  will  hei(*  suggest  liow  it  would  he  ])ossihU‘,  hy  nu'ans 
of  a  mod(‘rate  use  of  the  ]U'inoi]de  of  endownu‘nts,  to  call  into  tho 
field  a  poweHul  auxiliary — an  army  that  should  tight  with¬ 
out  consuming  any  bread  and  cluH‘Se.  It  has  heen  thought, 
consistent  of  late  to  establish  d(‘nominational  funds  with  a  p<‘r- 
manent  ca]>itd  :  and  so  wc*  have  the  ‘Pastors'  Retiring  Fund,’ 
and  th('  ‘Chape*!  Building  Loan  Fund.’  L(*t  another  fund  of 
this  kinel  Im*  cr(*ated  for  th<*  purpose  of  su])] dying  the  last  £\i) 
of  a  hundri*d  to  churches  which  an*  unahh*  to  raise  that  sum  for 
th(‘ir  ministers  without  assistance.  If  tlu‘y  durst  trust  the  futun*, 
it  woidel  he  a  .siitisfaction  to  the  donors  of  such  a  fund  to  know 
that  every  4.M  ,000  inv(\st(*d  in  it  at  £5  ])er  cent.  wo\d<l  yield  h(*lp 
to  the  alK)ve-nam(*d  extent  to  five  churclu‘S  in  ])(*r]>etuity.  Once 
]dled  up,  the*  consecrated  heap  weudd  he  no  hank  of  snow  to  nu'lt 
under  the  .suns  of  tin*  next  .season,  hut  a  solid  mound  of  gene¬ 
rous  .siul,  k(*eping  unchanged  its  ]»lac(*  amid  the  ])astun*,  and 
s|)ontain*ously  reni*wing  its  V(‘niun“  ev(‘ry  year  for  the  sustt*nanco 
of  the  Hock. 

Wt*  j)ass  on  to  otfer  tin*  suggestion  which  first  h'd  us  to  think 
of  writing  this  artich*.  It  strik(*s  us  that  lH*fore  the  CouTity 
A.s.siH  iations  succeed  generally  in  bringing  up  the  sti])ends  to £UK) 
low  as  is  the  mark,  a  prize  must  he  h(‘ld  out  as  an  incitement 
lM>th  te  tln^se  who  assist  and  to  those  who  n'Ceive  assistance,  in 
the  shap  *  of  a  salary  materially  higher,  .still  to  he  attaiin*d  by 
the  teehh'r  churi'hes  on  behalf  of  their  ministers,  on  condition 
that  thev  fir.<t  rai.se  the  .€100.  Therefore* — 

II.  Let  all  our  ministers  who  are  re(!(*iving  higher  salaries 
than  .1*100  p(‘r  annum,  endeavour  to  obtain  the  concurn*nce  of 
tlu'ir  churches  in  the  folhnving  rt*solution: — That  wlu*in‘ver  the 
(’hurch  gives  a  call  to  a  ministe'r  in  future,  it  shall  stipulate 
with  him  for  one-fourth  of  the  amount  raised  as  .sjdarv  above  the 
fii'st  .iMOtt  pt'r  annum,  or  oni'-third  <d'  it  if  the  salary  ])aid  is 
.I’-OO  or  more*,  te>  Ik.*  paid  by  the*  church  inte)  an  ‘Aid  Fund,’  to 
supplement  the  smaller  salaries  of  other  ministers. 
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Fui*t]  lor,  let  all  our  ministers  who  are  rectMving  salaries  of 
above  £100  per  amnim,  endeavour  to  secuix'  the  ])ayinent  by  their 
churches  ef  the  above  proportion  into  an  Aid  Fund  as  soon  as 
|)0ssihle.  Let  those  who  are  otten'd  an  increase  of  stipcmd  decline 
it,  how(‘ver  desirable,  and  however  well  earned,  exce]>t  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  due  ])roportiou  of  whatt‘V(‘r  is  ])aid  tliem  above 
i.000  be  set  a]>art  for  the  help  of  tlieir  struggling  brethren, 
remembering  that  though  they  may  uoimI  the  whole  of  it,  their 
less  favoured  brethren  netnl  the  specitied  projx)rtion  of  it  much 
more. 

Is  it  Quixotic  t(^  hope  that  in  some  cases,  where  churches  are 
already  doing  all  they  can,  our  ministers  might  emulate  the  self- 
sacrifice  i»f  the  ‘Two  Thousand,’  by  foregoing  some  considerable 
sum,  if  not  the  eutin'  ])roportion  above  nanuni?  Would  they  be 
likely,  aft(‘r  such  a  sacrifice,  to  be  less  happy,  or  to  preach  any 
W(>rs(‘  ?  Would  they  be  less  noble  in  the  estimation  of  good  men, 
or  have  a  poona*  chance  of  winning  the  commendation  of  the 
Lord  desus  at  the  last  great  assize,  ‘Inasmuch  as  ve  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  th(‘Se  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me  ? 

To  proceed.  Let  the  ‘Aid  Fund  ’  thus  fed  In*  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Uidon.  On  the  one  hand,  let  no  dividend  be 
paid  out  of  it  to  any  church  that  does  not  already  raise  by  some 
means  a  salary  of  .£100  for  its  minister  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
let  no  dividend  be  paid  out  of  it  to  any  church  that  rais(‘s  more 
than  £100  per  annum,  until  and  unless  all  other  churches 
eligible  for  aid  have  been  raised  to  its  level. 

If  these  suggestions  were  act(‘d  upon  generally,  churches  pos¬ 
sessed  (d‘ abundant  means  would  find  their  power  of  outbidding 
sister  churches  mercifully  taxed  and  moderated.  They  would 
escape  one  of  the  snares  of  selfishness  by  taking  care  that  the 
more  they  ex])ended  on  themselves  the  more  they  expended 
upon  others. 

The  grand  objection  to  this  scheme  that  will  occur  to  the  mind 
of  a  shrewd  practical  man,  who  takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
is  this,  that  among  the  extensive  class  of  congregations  which 
are  able  to  raise  just  a  little  more  than  £100  for  their  ministers, 
many  might  content  themselves  with  raising  the  required  £100, 
and  draw  from  the  generositv  of  their  neighbours  the  additional 
.£20  or  £30  which  they  were  able  to  raise  at  liome.  It  cannot 
he  doubted  that  here  and  there  a  church  would  l)e  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  negligent,  not  to  say  dishonourable,  to  take  undue  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  <lenominational  bounty  in  this  way.  But  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  cases  apprehended  would  be  <juite  exceptional, 
their  existence  can  form  no  d(‘cisive  objection  ;  for  the  compre¬ 
hensive  k‘gislator  accepts  the  necessity  of  doing  indirect  harm  in 
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oxcvjitioiial  instiiuces  that  he  may  do  direct  gocul  as  a  rule,  and 
the  l)c*nevolent  citizen  consents  to  bcdieve  that  a  certain  unknown 
|M»rtion  of  his  gifts  goc‘s  to  Imy  gin  and  opium,  and  to  purcliasi; 
tickets  for  the  casino,  vet  never  thinks  of  discontinuintf  his 
hcnevolence  and  making  the  many  innocent  sutler  for  the  h*w 

That  the  cases  apprehended  would  prove  ^‘xceptional,  and 
that  in  a  liigli  degree*,  may  appear  from  two  considerations. 
First,  the  fc'cling  of  indejK'iidence  grows  witli  our  strength.  A 
walking-stick,  if  it  could  speak,  would  testify  that  the  jnessure 
laid  upon  it  increased  with  the  age  and  decrepitude  of  the  walker. 
To  the  young  man  it  is  a  )daything  ;  to  the  old  it  is  a  necessary 
help.  The  comfortahle  artisan  would  sjmrn  the  halfpi‘nnies  for 
which  the  destitute  begs  and  j)rays.  A  })oor  congn‘gation  may 
h(*  willing  enough  to  accept  helj)  from  the  strong,  altlioiigh  even 
in  their  case  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  de])Utations  often 
sit  in  purgatory  at  the  Association  meeting,  and  Imrn  with 
shame  as  the  grant  is  doled  out  to  them.  But  to  clnirclu*s  that 
are  able  to  raise  their  TlOO  without  help  from  anybody,  the  id(‘a 
of  being  helpi'd  at  all  has  become  exce(‘dingly  obnoxious,  and 
they  will  W(»rk  hard  and  give  freely  rather  than  submit  to  it. 
Secondly,  the  distributoi*s  of  the  ))roj)OS(‘d  aid  would  have  it  in 
thi'ir  powi‘r  to  lay  down  conditions,  and  to  require  that  the 
church(‘S  to  whom  they  h'lit  assistance  should  work  up  to  tin; 
point  of  their  stri'iigth  b(*fore  they  were  carried  beyond  it  by 
the  hand  of  charity.  We  have  before  us  the  result  of  continued 
expi*riment.  The  County  Associations  are  found  to  ])rt'vent 
almost  all  unfair  depc‘ii(h*nce  on  their  beneticeiice  l)y  exercising 
the  p<ov(*r  to  which  we  have  referred.  They  do  inon*  :  they 
draw  out  a  vast  amount  of  lilK‘rality  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
to  their  pa.stors  that  would  otherwise  never  be  put  forth.  We 
know  how  in  private  ways  continually  ourCrossleys  and  Wilsons 
}.ly  a  magic  golden  screw,  and  exercise  over  the  churches  a 
bi‘ni‘Voh‘nt  tyranny.  They  say  to  a])plicants.  We  will  give,  you 
X-t>  if  ymi  will  raise  £K);  we  will  pay  the  last  £o0  of  your 
remaining  debt :  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  we, 
his  .servants,  mean  to  do  the  same  in  our  little  measure.  It  is 
only  indiscriminate  charity  that  saps  self-dependence.  State 
(.’hurches  an*  known  to  be  niggard  givers.  In  the  Free  Chtirch 
ot  Sc'(»tland  it  must  recpiire  incess;nit  watching  to  keej)  their  con¬ 
gregations  up  to  mark,  for  they  piy  into  the  Su.stentjition  Fund 
lH.‘fore  they  take  out  of  it,  and  by  virtue  of  their  connexional 
n*lation  tlu‘y  claim  their  dividend  as  a  right.  With  us  it  is 
tlitferent,  and  it  wouhl  Ik*  found  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
WiH'ld  to  help  our  churches  without  hindering  them.  It  would 
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be  found  tliat  the  pro}X)se(l  arraiigoment  would  call  forth  a  vjist 
<loal  more  exertion  than  it  would  reju’ess.  We  venture  to  say 
tliat  for  every  church  receiving*  hel])  unnecossiirily,  five  of  tliosi* 
who  had  raised  £100  and  stcuiped  there,  would  raise  more,  either 
to  keep  above  the  wave  liiu‘  of  charity,  or  to  have  their  few  extra 
sover(‘ioiis  ihaihled  and  trebled ;  and  ten  of  those  who  hail  never 
reaclH*d  £100  would  determine  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
valuable  ])rize  suspended  from  the  ooal. 

It  will  he  seen  immediately  that  the  [irinciple  we  have 
expounded — the  taxation  of  larger  incomes  for  the  benefit  of 
smaller — is  a  sort  of  crane  standing  on  the  wharf,  a  medium  of 
convcjyance  between  the  shi})  in  the  water  and  the  truck  on  the 
tramway.  First  of  all  the  crane  attracts  the  cargo  to  where  it 
stands — the  ship  is  brought  up  the  river  to  a  cerkiin  jioint  because* 
the  crane  is  there;  ;  next  the  goexls  are  conveyexl  a  little  distance 
)>y  the  actual  movement  eif  the  crane;  anel  then,  in  the  tliirel 
place,  the  crane  having  traverseel  its  own  circumscribed  .area, 
deposits  the  goiuls  within  the  truck,  and  so  introduces  them  to 
another  line  of  ])rogre*ss.  Let  our  Aid  Fund  be  establisheel,  and 
at  once  whole  hosts  of  d(*graded  salaries  will  sail  uj)  to  the  mark 
of  £100  tliat  they  may  take  advantage  of  a  substantial  dividend. 
In  the  next  place  that  dividend  will  carry  them,  as  we  calculate, 
between  £:^0  and  £o0  farther.  And  then — 

III. — The  committee  of  the  Aid  Fund  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  inaugurate  a  general  manse  movement.  They  could 
recpiire  that  every  church  receiving  .a  grant  should  build  a 
]>arsonage  and  gradually  liquidate  the  debt  upon  it,  and  could 
.stipulate  that  the  minister  should  never  pay  a  higher  rent  for 
his  house  than  the  interest  of  actual  debt  upon  it;  so  th.'it  as  the 
debt  decreased  his  inconu*  should  enlarge,  and  when  the  debt 
was  entirely  swept  away,  the  whoh*  rt‘nt,  s.ay  £20  or  £25,  should 
form  a  sup])lement  to  his  salary  of  £125  or  £1.*10,  and  not  a 
part  ])ayment  of  the  first  £100.  This  provision  would  carry  the 
minimum  salary  of  the  denomination  up  to  £150,  where  during 
our  generation  we  might  safely  let  it  abide,  though  I)r.  (hithrie 
wo\ild  not  do  so. 

It  imay  be  objected  to  a  manse  movement,  th.at  houses  .are  a 
species  of  property  of  consbintly  decr(*asing  value,  through 
wear  and  te.ar.  But  when  occupied  by  a  good  tenant  they  yield 
a  per  centage  of  interest  that  cov^ers  the  expense  of  repairs,  .and 
meets  beforehand  the  cost  of  rebuilding  two  hundred  years  or 
so  after  their  erection.  Besides,  the  question  to  be  .asked  of  a 
congregation,  in  this  instance,  is  not  whether  they  will  invest 
£500  in  .a  house  or  in  land,  but  whether  they  will  li.ave  a  house 
or  nothing ;  whether,  by  a  special  effort  which  no  other  object 
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would  lie  likely  to  r-oinmend  iwdt'  sutticiently  to  tli€*rn  to  ca!I 
forth,  they  will  Heeun*  an  aiiDiiity  of  £:i5,  or,  hy  fon  jroing  s^ich 
etidrt,  fon-^ro  the  8iil»eftantial  rocomp^nsi*. 

Again,  it  may  lie  ohjecte*!,  that  the  jjfir>oriair^*  would  Wjitgioii- 
ally  U*  left  vjujsint  for  want  of  a  pastor,  <icai.siorially  prove 
ase|«*^  iM-cau-e  the  p;iHUjr  was  uiiiiiarrie^l.  But  our  chunhes 
ought  to  depn-cate  a  long  iiit*  rregiiurii  Uio  much  to  calculate  for 
it,  and  dunng  the  .^hort  time  it  laHt<  they  may  generally  oxpe^  t 
the  saving  in  KUjjpli(3«  to  imike  up  f^ir  the  Ions  of  n*nt.  Tlio 
liachelor  inav  tirove  a  more  si*riou.s  difficulty  in  our  hands.  We 
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know'  him,  Imwever,  and  we  think  he  wdll  ne^sl  very  little 
stia.sion  to  cjuit  hi>  two  r*ontinM  ro<^>rns  in  a  iKiarding-house,  to 
U.*e<ime  the  m;iKter  of  a  .s!iaciou>  pleasant  parsonage*,  though  it 
inav  c*o^t  him  a  tew'  rimre  slnllings  in  the  week.  He  hrisa  tiiaxiin 
that  the  cage  should  Is*  g^ot  Is-fon*  the  hinl  is  sought.  Frep:ire 
his  cage  tlieii  witli  all  fioKsihle  dispatch,  that  he  may  not  Is* 
kept,  for  want  of  it,  from  going  into  the  grove  to  teU  li  hone*  hi> 
Wrd  of  paradise. 

Supfsis/*  now  that  the  progT'iirriine  we  have  sketched  w-re 
vigorously  e.\^*<"iitfsl,  w'hat  effect s  w'ou hi  follow? 

A  grt*5tt  yirojTn  irtion  of  the  changes  of  ministers  w  hich  at  pr**>e!it 
take  jilare,  and  take  plaa.*,  it  i.s  confe.s,M-il,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  churehes,  on  the  whole,  would  U*  jirevented.  All  the 
change^  made,  from  financial  considemtions,  up  to  £ldO,  wfiuld 
In*  Krougdit  to  an  end  to  the  s.'itisfar*tion  of  thoughtful  ]s*rs<»us 
among  U8,  w  ho  are  .scandaliz‘*«l  to  s**e  .s<i  sacwl  a  relationship  as 
that  of  piistor  and  [>ei»plo  .km  often  s<*ven*d,  wdthout  at  the  same 
time  lifdng  s-tn-ngthened  and  s;inctitie<l  as  an  ahstract  thing  hv 
the  solernti  Touch  of  d«iath.  Where  a  minister  is  calle<l  to  fill  a 
much  largf*r  sphere,  and  to  enjoy  a  much  larger  sfilary ,  it  may 
lie  well  for  him  U)  ehange.  'J’herc  i.s  a  presumption  that  lie  is 
sjM*f*ially  adayitesl  for  a  gTeat<*r  w’ork,  that  not  to  change  would 
!>♦*  to  narrow  his  UMd’ulness,  that  in  <loing  the  ls\st  for  himself  he 
is  doing  tlie  liest  for  every  body  el.s^*.  The  claims  of  health  an* 
aW)  imfM‘nitive :  the  brain  may  re(juire  relief;  the  lungs  may 
pant  for  a  more  congenial  air.  But,  a.s  a  rule,  we  think  tliat 
ministers  ought  to  stif*k  to  th»*ir  ]dac<*.s.  If  they  change  for  a  mere 
difficulty,  let  them  k?iow'  tliat  they  will  meet  with  difficulty 
w  herever  they  and  that  the  s**<xind  difficulty  w  ill  l>e  all  the  more 
foniii<lahle  t<»  them  In-caiisf;  thev  wvre  overcome  hv  the  first. 
Many  a  pjistur  h.'ts  had  to  tear  himself  aw'ay  from  a  pe  ople  that 
lie  lov«*<l,  U*<ause  they  w'(*re  unaVile  to  suppirt  his  increasing 
family.  our  programme  he  aa*omplished,  and  such  cases 

will  lM*co!ne  rare.  The  pastor  locate<l  in  a  village  of  1,500 
inhabitants,  or  a  stand-still  market  town  of  3,00<>,  will  stay  there 
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it  tiie  Cliurcii  tUies  not  jKirtirularly  neetl  hi.s  sen  ices  in  a  more 
important  spiiero,  silently  ext^Midin^  the  roots  of  his  influence  from 
veiiT  to  year, marrying  the  |iers4jns  that  heaU«j  I laptize* I, strengthen¬ 
ing  the  cau>e  of  religion  in  his  neighlx)iirh<x)4l  hy  the  forceof  a  holy 
character,  which  must  grow  in  the  estimation  f»f  his  neighbours, 
according  to  the  time  they  witness  it,  ami  sleeping  at  last  among 
the  ash€*s  of  his  people,  his  tomb  a  hallowt*<l  shrine  to  which 
successive  generations  shall  repair,  and  tread  >'iftly  while  they 
inform  the  stranger.  He  taught  our  fathers  the  way  of  salvation, 
he  wa<  faithful  unto  death,  and  he  luis  receivecl  the  cr«>wn  of 
life. 

The  fulfilment  of  our  programme  woidd  deliver  an  extensive 
portion  of  our  ministry  from  cares  tluit  now  depress  and  dis¬ 
hearten  them.  For  men  who  are  tiying  to  live  n*spr?ctably  on  a 
hundred  a-year  or  less, we  knowtheix*  must  l»eshifts,and  privations, 
and  aii.xieties,  which  are  sure  to  prove  a  se  rious  «lraw}>ack  to 
mental  ounfort  and  ch<5ert*ul  heart v  lalxuir.  To  them,  twentv 
or  thirty  poun<ls  pcu*  annum  would  make  all  the  difference 
lietween  hanlship  and  eitsy  circumstance,  and  wouhl  Ik?  of  imire 
real  value  than  five  times  the  amount  to  tlias^^  who  have  decent 
incomes.  They  are  just  in  that  jx>sition  when*  a  few  puinds 
itiM  tell.  They  are  miserably  sas|Knded  lietwe<*n  |)overty  and 
plenty,  and  it  is  in  the  ]Kover  of  their  brethren,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  Considerate  generosity,  which  yet  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Metlnidi.st  would  deem  a  mere  matter  of  course,  to  throw  in  a  few 
jiarings  oti  their  heavier  stipends,  and  sr  nd  down  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  ph*nty,  on  the  side  of  well-fen]  children,  cheeiTul  tin?s, 
repleni>hed  lil>rari<*s,  and  minds  free  from  gnarling  care.  With 
a  salary  <if  £l:i.>,  and  a  parsonage  worth  £25,  a  man  miglit 
Siifelv  left  to  his  own  gCKsl  management.  If  he  star\’ed  on  this 
arrang»*nient,  we  shouhl  lx*  entitled  to  the  full  lM.*netit  of  the 
con.vjlation  that  his  suffering  was  for  his  go<xl.  It  is  pa.ssing 
strange,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  that  we,  Congn‘gational  minis¬ 
ters  of  Great  Pritain  and  Ireland,  are  able,  undisturbed,  to  fare 
sumptuously  avery  day,  and  .t<j  sleep  every  night  on  a  pillow 
without  a  thorn  of  care,  save  p«u  haj>s  the  self-implant^xl  thorn  of 
ambition  to  lx*  richer  and  more  renowntsl,  whilst  .some  hundreds 
of  our  eiiucated  brethren  are  struggling  to  keep  u])  appearances 
on  scanty  means,  denying  themselves  of  almost  every  luxury, 
and  sitting  every  week  or  two,  with  anxious  looks  and  Ixit^ 
hreath,  in  solemn  conclave  with  their  wives,  to  devise  how  Ixjst 
to  keep  tlie  wolf  from  the  door.  Let  us  make  ha.ste  to  approve 
ourselves  the  d(*scendaiits  of  the  brave  ‘  Two  Thousand,’ who,  for 
the  purity  of  their  ministry,  were  content  to  l>e  ‘  destitute,  U>r- 
laented,  afUicted,’  not  merely  by  fl(XM]ing  the  country  with 
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lectures — for,  after  all,  it  is  ejisy  to  talk  of  the  self-dc‘iiial  of 
others — hut  hy  exertion  aiul  sacritice  on  our  own  j>ai*t,  which  shall 
ensure  that  our  brethren  are  the  descendants  of  those  men  in 
j>rinci|)le  only,  and  ne<  in  poverty  also. 

Were  our  ministry  ))laced  on  a  better  financial  footin»^%  ho]H‘, 
ami  kindness,  and  confidence  would  s]»read  throut»h  the  clnirclies, 
and  the  intluence  of  these  for  <;ood  would  be  incalculable,  'fhc 
tides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  currents  of  the  atmos])hcre,  Hoatin^f 
out  of  one  latitude  into  another,  are  not  imae  real  than  are  the 
sentiments  of  |x*rsons  and  communities  towards  one  anothi'i*, 
circidatin^j^  continually  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  land. 
Think  (d  the  advantiige  that  would  result  to  us  as  a  people,  if 
several  hundreds  of  men,  foremost  in  our  churches  as  being 
pjustors  and  teachers — who  are  now  cowi*d  by  poverty,  who  are 
often  heard  com]>laining  in  no  measured  terms,  who  have  no 
substantial  reason  for  looking  on  other  ministers  and  other 
chnrcla's  with  affection,  since*  the  sight  of  tlK‘m  only  brings  to 
mind  the  apostle’s  words,  ‘  All  seek  their  e>wn,  not  ev(*rv  man 
tin?  things  of  others,’  and  who  are.  tempted  to  reganl  our 
ghu'ious  Congregationalism  as  a  mighty  jueteiice,  that  gives  huge* 
salaries  to  men  that  ha]>]H‘n  to  have  fluent  tongues  and  musical 
throats,  while  its  sensible  hard-working  pastors,  not  so  gifted, 
are  left  to  bring  up  their  six  or  seven  children  on  s.‘daries  that 
are  the  derision  of  commercial  travellers  and  bankers’  ch'rks — 
think  of  tin*  change,  if  these  men  should  be  converted  into  so 
many  centres,  radiating  from  li]),  and  look,  and  ))en,  and  silent 
th*ed,  the  sentiment.  We  are  contented,  we  value  our  brethren 
jis  our  noble  guardians,  and  we  prize  our  ecclesiastical  sy.steni 
JUS  having  solvi‘d  the  problem  (»f  ;tges,  by  uniting  liberty  with 
love,  juid  .^ubstantijd  sympathy  with  Ji  scrujndous  individual 
iml(‘]Kndence. 

With  the  fori'going  scheim*  we  juitici]>att‘  that  tlui  denoniina- 
tiim,  in  the  course  of  a  few'  years,  would  imjnove  its  jiveragi* 
minisU  rial  (juality,  ;ind  that  in  several  W’jiy.s,  but  especially  in 
this,  that  a  class  of  young  men  among  us,  possessed  of  tla* 
highest  intelligence,  Jind  the  lK‘st  facilities  for  educjition,  would 
be  secureil  who  are  now’  lost,  not  so  much  through  their  own  or 
their  ]);iri*nts’ unfaithfulne.s.s  t(>  duty,  ;is  through  our  egregious 
folly.  At  presi  nt,  parents  in  rt*spectjd>le  circumstances — who  d<» 
not  know  their  .s<nis  to  Ik*  orators,  sure,  like  inflated  bhiddcrs,  to 
ridi*  on  tla*  surface  of  troubl(*d  waters,  and  ])resenting  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  cast  them  in  for  the  plejisure  of  seeing  them  come  in- 
evitid>ly  to  the  t<>p — have  little  encouragement  to  devote  their 
sons  to  our  ministry,  when  tla‘y  may  be  pinched  and  galled  all 
their  days  by  a  straitened  income,  jind  nobodv  cjire  except  their 
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own  attacliod  congri'gation,  whose  resources  may  Ix'  too  small  to 
ineiul  the  matter;  while  they  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
tlay  make  them  surgeons,  they  will  probably  be  able  to  sport  a 
bl(>od  horse,  and  a  liveried  footman  to  hold  the  reins,  while  the 
master  visits  his  patient  ;  if  they  make  them  lawyers,  they  wall 
find  the  ])arehments  of  the  law  more  precious  in  a  worldly  sense 
than  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospel,  will  grow  rich  on  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  and  bonourable  in  saying  all  that  can  ])e  said  on  behalf 
(^f  nascality  ;  if  th(‘y  make  them  gi’ocers  or  drapers,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  pushing  business,  and  may  end  their 
days  as  heads  of  important  Hrrns  and  owners  of  snug  villas  out 
of  town.  Parents  who  know  the  'world,  and  tlie  Church 
within  the  world,  are  compelled  to  look  at  this  subject  from  a 
human  as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view.  Could  they  only 
calculate,  that  Avhile  their  children  were  serving  a  holy  cause, 
though  they  would  not  be  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  a 
fortune,  they  would,  on  the  other,  be  kept  from  sinking  below  a 
fair  minimum,  they  would,  in  many  cases,  encourage  aspirations 
after  the  ministry,  where  at  present  they  darc‘  not  incur  the 
resj)onsibility  of  doing  it,  lest  they  should  place  them  where  they 
have  neither  a  sufHciency  allowed  them  nor  the  privilege  of 
trafticing  in  order  to  secure  it — plunge  them  into  a  river 
abounding  in  dangerous  hollows,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them  so  that  they  cannot  swim.  A  large  j^roportioii  of  the 
young  men  who  now  enter  our  colleges,  know  little  more  than 
the  veriest  elements  of  what  is  leariuHl  at  a  good  grammar  or 
boarding-school.  Their  collegiate  course  is  a  continued  struggle 
to  do  that  which  is  beyond  their  power,  and  not  a  few  have  sunk 
exhausted  in  the  gallant  attempt  to  accomplish  an  impossibility 
im})0sed  on  them  by  their  superiors  and  expected  of  them  by 
their  simple-minded  friends,  ddiey  leave  college  when  they 
ought  to  be  entering  it,  and  the  manufacture  of  sermons  for  the 
pulpit,  and  speeches  for  the  platform,  cries.  Halt  ;  you  shall 
advance  no  farther  in  the  direction  of  scholarship  :  your  study 
shall  henceforth  be  your  Tartarus,  and  you  another  Tantalus 
within  it,  longing  for  the  rich  fruit  that  mocks  you  from  the 
shelves  of  your  library,  in  the  shape  of  con-ected  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  advanced  text-books  in  philosophy  and  science, 
which  you  ])lac(‘d  there  in  the  days  when  you  walked  with  hope 
and  had  not  yet  mot  with  experience. 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH  PROBLEM.* 


IT  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  every  Englishman  should 
know  France.  We  lielieve  the  ignorance  of  botli  nations 
ofeacli  other  is  quite  profound;  and  especially  at  jnesent  we 
believe  the  ignorance  of  the  great  masses  of  English  readers  of 
France  is  most  deceptive  and  delusive,  tending  to  embarrass  all 
right  ap))rehensions  of  the  work  done  by  the  present  French 
Government,  and  the  place  which  France  takes  in  the  scale  of 
social  and  moral  civilization.  France  boasts  that  she  has  ever 
been  the  crucible  in  which  have  been  tried  the  theories  of  tlic 
day  and  the  hour  :  she  boasts  that  through  her  have  come  tin* 
varied  social  changes  which  have  illustratt‘d  the  successive 
Euro|K3«ui  ages.  It  may  be  so,  although  not  to  the  extent 
claimed  by  her  writers,  Guizot,  and  Lamartine,  and  Chateaii- 
briaml  ;  but  certainly  at  this  hour  she  is  putting  to  the  test  great 
social  and  politicid  princi])les.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
she  can  make  di'spotism  popular,  and  reveal  in  socialism  the  true* 
cure  for  the  ills  of  society  ;  for  assuredly  these  two  extremes  meet, 
anti  mingle,  and  melt  in  the  France  of  our  day. 

T1  le  volume  we  introduce  to  our  readers  will  give  a  more 
lucid  exhibition  of  the  sLite  of  modern  French  society  than  any 
to  which  we  can  refer  our  readers.  Its  writer  seems  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  country.  He  writes  in  a  vein  of  dog¬ 
matism  far  from  unpleasant,  for  a  photograph  is  very  dogmatic, 
ami  our  writer  calling  himself  a  Flaneur  disclaims  all  iletinitt* 
aim.  He  tlcclares  ‘  he  never  seeks — he  trusts  to  chance.  His 
mind  is  like  a  sensitive  blank  photograph  plate*,  reaely  for  any 
impn'ssiem  which  may  i)resent  itself.* 

No  pt‘rson  can  have  visited  Paris  without  noticing,  even  if 
unacquainte‘d  with  Piiris  a  tew  years  since,  that  the  city  has  under¬ 
gone,  ami  is  still  undergoing,  an  (‘iitire  revi.sion.  There  is  now  an 
entire  new  Paris  :  pahu  es  and  churches,  the  Champs  Elysecs 
and  the  Place  tie  la  Bastile,  the  Rue  8t.  Jiicipies  and  the 
Ixiulevard  Sei)a.stope>l,  all  bt!ar  testimony  to  this  sweeping  change. 
Tlie  Em|H‘ror,  in  his  inauguration  of  the  new  reyanCy  emulates 
and  imitates  the  glory  of  Augustus,  who  found  Rome  built  of 
wo(k1  and  left  it  built  ot  marble.  Faking  up  the  spirit  of  Fdgar 
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Allan  Poe's  new  version  oi'  ‘  Sinbad  the  Sailor/  our  Flaneur  con¬ 
ceives  tliat  hoary  old  worthy  might  give  two  reiulerings  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  Paris. 


‘  The  first  is  as  follows : — 

‘“AVbile  drinking  one  evening  sweet  Shiraz,  wine  with  some  of 
my  boou-eoinpanions,  and  relating  to  them  my  past  adventures,  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  see  the  w  onderful  things  which 
had  passed  in  the  laud  of  the  West  called  Frengistau  since  1  had 
been  there,  and  of  which  I  had  heard,  through  divers  natives  of 
those  regions,  who  are  to  be  recognised  by  the  strange  black  felt 
tubes  on  their  heads,  and  by  coats  cut  aw^ay  in  front  and  hanging 
down  behind  like  swallow-tails.  Having  heard,  likewise,  that  the 
mighty  King  of  Frengistan  had  given  orders  that  the  Sea  of 
Yonistan  should  be  allowed  to  ilow'  into  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  I  took 
my  ship  in  that  direction ;  but  finding  that  the  orders  had  not  been 
yet  executed,  ow  ing  to  the  cunning  devices  of  a  neighbouring  mighty 
island  (jueeii,  1  continued  my  journey  into  the  great  ocean  of  the 
West.  After  many  days’  and  months’  journey,  and  many  perils,  1 
arrived  at  the  chief  port  of  Frengistan,  called  Harsilia.  Having 
disposed  of  my  vessel,  wdiich  was  bought  up  to  be  shown  for  money 
to  the  natives,  J  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  lies 
many  miles  inland,  on  the  banks  of  a  muddy  unwholesome  stream. 
By  the  aid  of  the  genius  of  fire,  which  a  great  wd/.ard  called  Fulton 
has  subjected  to  his  power,  1  was  carried  by  fiery  steeds  in  a  few 
hours  to  the  capital,  or  rather  to  the  site  wdiere  it  formerly  stood. 

When  I  was  last  in  that  place  the  whole  country  was  under  the 
rule  of  a  bloodthirsty  foreign  tyrant  called  Liberty,  w'ho  kept  the 
people  in  dingy,  high,  and  narrow  houses,  from  wdiich  he  drove  them 
forth  from  time  to  time  to  wage  war  against  each  other,  in  order 
that  he  might  feed  on  their  corpses  and  drink  their  blood.  At  last 
the  scion  of  their  good  old  Padishah,  who  had  ruled  over  many  seas 
aud  lands,  came  back  froin  across  the  water,  where  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  tyrant.  He  assembled  his  followers  aud  struggled 
with  the  oppressor  until  he  drove  him  away.  There  was  great  jo}" 
among  the  people.  Having  thus  come  to  the  throne,  the  new 
I’adishah  sallied  forth  with  a  numerous  host  to  wage  war  in  the 
east  and  south,  and  even  in  the  far  laud  of  Tshin,  bringing  back 
great  glory  and  treasure.  After  this,  in  order  to  make  the  return 
of  the  tyrant  impossible,  he  destroyed  his  den,  the  ding}^  old  town, 
and  built  another  towm,  opening  out  large  roads,  protected  by  huge 
fortified  places  called  barracks,  and  flanked  by  trees.  Alongside  of 
these  roads  arc  magnificent  palaces  for  the  people  to  dwell  in,  and 
all  over  the  town  delicious  gardens  with  fountains,  lakes,  and  kiosks, 
destined,  above  all,  for  women  and  children.  He  cleared  the  river 
by  building  huge  wails  alongside  of  it,  and  threw  bridges  across  it. 
Being  a  pious  man,  he  built  great  mosques;  aud  for  his  i>eople, 
wlio  like  mummery,  he  built  large  halls  in  which  they  can  indulge  in 
that  pastime,  and  his  people  are  the  happiest  people  of  the  earth.” 
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‘  Now  for  the  other  version  : — 

‘  ^  A  great  calamity  has  befallen  the  capital  of  iVengistan  since 
I  had  last  seen  it ;  the  country  was  then  governed  by  a  divan 
of  the  wisest  in  the  land,  who  were  called  up  from  all  parts  to  assist 
with  their  counsel  to  make  the  people  happy.  Since  then  the 
nephew  of  a  great  tyrant  and  warrior,  who  had  already  tried  several 
times  to  seize  the  crown,  introduced  himself  into  the  palace  under 
the  pretext  of  contributing  to  the  same  aim.  The  people,  being  them¬ 
selves  true,  believed  in  his  word ;  but  they  soon  rej)ented,  for  one 
night  he  seized  hold  of  the  wisest  and  most  inlluential  men  in  the 
country,  shutting  them  up  or  driving  them  out  of  the  country ;  the 
people  who  came  to  their  assistance  were  destroyed  by  his  troops, 
and  he  became  the  ruler  of  the  country.  To  punish  the  people  for 
their  hostility,  and  to  secure  his  dominion,  he  determined  to  destroy 
tlieir  old  town,  which  they  had  learned  to  fortify  and  detend.  lie 
summoned  workmen  and  cunning  artificers  from  the  whole  country, 
and  constructed  for  himself  and  his  favourites  a  city  of  palaces  fair 
to  behold  and  easy  to  defend.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  he 
taxed  the  people  heavily,  and  hept  up  a  large  armed  force  of  foot 
and  horse  ready  to  obey  his  slightest  wink.  The  country  has  a  heavy 
time  of  it.’” 


It  is  true  tlu‘  (huuolition  of  ohl  houses  in  Paris  is  soinetliing 
amazing,  and  the  erection  of  new  hnihlings  is  not  less  than  lui- 
racidous  :  churches,  towers,  palaces,  markets,  barracks,  and  iu‘\v 
streets  and  thoroughfares;  and  thr(‘e  new  bridges  have  lieeii 
thrown  aen»ss  the  Seine,  tlu‘  Pont  Napoleon  111.,  the  Pont  (h‘ 
Solferino,  and  the  Pont  (h‘  TAlma  ;  tlu‘  othiu’  bridges  haye  been 
almost  ri'built.  The  returns  of  the  taxes  k‘yied  by  tlu‘  town 
of  late  years  tui  building  material  will  giyethe  lu'st  idea  of  what 
lias  lieen  built  since  tlu^  largi‘  works  began.  Each  y(‘ar  from 
800,()0()  t(>  l,(MK),(hh)  tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  from 
to  tons  of  eeiiKMit,  4,000, ()()()  lu‘Ctolitres  of  lim(‘,  aial 

too, 000  stores  of  stone.  Tlu*  transport  of  these  materials  re«juired 
a  permission  each  year  for  aboye  3,o00  waggons,  and  aboyo 
10,000  carts.  We  haye  read  with  consid(‘rable  interest — the 
more  interest  jierhapsthat  we  read  it  on  the  spot — the  Flaneur’s 
description  of  ‘  Lutetia  Parisiorum,’  the  haunts  and  warrens  of 
ohl  Paris,  the  old  town,  still  the  heart  and  centre  of  Paris  life,  un- 
|).‘iralleled,our  writerthinks,oyer  tlu*  w  hole  w  orld  for  general  inteii- 
.sity  of  life.  It  is  in  old  Paris  we  must  search  for  all  those  traces 
(what  is  left  of  them)  of  a  life  of  history,  and  the  p{i.st  successions 
of  streids,  narrow  ami  crooktul,  enclosed  on  both  sides  liy  a  suc- 
ei‘.ssion  of  high  lious(*s,  ban*  and  without  ornament,  not  without 
architectural  ))ictures<pieness,  although  standing  in  undisguised 
de.stitution.  The  following  is  yery  graphic  : — 


^  We  are  in  the  Citth  the  island  cradle  of  Paris,  tlie  favourite 
scene  of  sensation  novelists  of  the  romantic  school,  the  traditional 
haunt  of  the  outla\v,  and  tlic  domain  of  the  jail-bird,  who  shares  the 
island  with  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  Xdtrc  Dame,  its  archbishop 
and  chapter :  a  stran<;e  neighbourhood  to  choose,  but  still  con¬ 
venient  from  its  isolation  and  the  intricacy  of  its  streets.  The 
novelist  of  the  school  of  horrors  will  soon  have  to  look  out  for 
other  scenes,  for  imperial  government  seems  decidedly  averse  to  this 
kind  of  romance,  and  probably  no  other  place  has  been  so  severely 
handled  as  this  little  spot.  What  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Boulevard 
Sebastopol,  and  the  clearance  of  the  precincts  of  Notre  Dame,  little 
enough  remains  of  the  old  place.  Last  autumn  the  block  between 
the  old  ^[arche  aux  hdeurs  and  the  Morgue  was  still  standing,  but 
doomed  ;  you  could  pry  into  the  Hue  aux  Pcvcs,  the  theatre  of  the 
exploits  of  Mai  ti  e  d’Ecole,  Chourineur,  hdeur  de  31arie,  and 
other  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  “  INIystcres  de  Paris ;  ”  and 
nowhere  probably  could  a  more  appropriate  scene  have  been  found 
for  such  exploits.  A  dark  labyrinth  of  lanes,  passages,  and  alleys, 
without  issues  apparently,  but  all  more  or  less  connected,  so  as  to 
form  a  human  Avarren.  Most  of  the  lanes  are  altogether  inaccessible 
to  vehicles,  and  some  so  narrow,  that  by  extending  the  arms  the 
walls  on  both  sides  may  be  touched,  and,  in  case'  of  necessity,  a  leap 
taken  from  the  windows  of  one  into  those  of  the  other  side  of  the 
lane.  In  spite  of  this  proximity,  the  houses  rise  high  up  in  the  air, 
and  cast  a  gloom  and  mystery  on  the  whole  place,  such  as  fully 
harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  crime  hiding  itself.  What  is  strange  in 
the  picture  is  the  solidity  of  the  houses.  As  far  as  darkness,  faded 
colouring,  and  damp  allow’  us  to  distinguish,  they  are  built  almost 
exclusivelv  of  cut  stone,  and  here  and  there  worn  traces  of  stone 
ornaments  are  visible,  all  probably  the  remains  of  the  times  when 
the  Cite  was  the  residence  of  kings.  Shops,  which  have  intruded 
everywhere  else,  have  not  spared  even  this  dismal  (piarter ;  not  only 
wine-shops  and  eating-houses,  wood  and  charcoal  shops,  but  boot 
and  clothing  stores,  even  one  or  tw’o  modialea  and  a  coiffeur,  have  had 
the  courage  to  seek  here  for  customers.  AVhatever  life  there  is,  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  entouraije.  Silent  ligures  slipping  along 
in  the  dusk  and  disappearing  in  some  narrow  passage,  here  and  there 
a  woman  standing  before  the  door  and  eyeing  the  stranger,  or  a  head 
peeping  out  of  the  w’iudow  at  the  sound  of  an  unktiow'ii  step.  Not 
a  trace  of  children  or  of  household  occupations,  which  are  so  promi¬ 
nent  everywhere  else  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Paris.  There  is  material  for  a  romance  then  and  there.’ 

But  there  are  still  some  nooks,  w’hile  all  around  the  axe  and 
the  hammer  have  gone  mercilessly  to  Avork,  spared  to  memory, 
although  profaned.  In  the  homes  where  Macbnnoi.selle  Scuderi 
wrote  down  her  gossip,  and  where  the  wits  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  disported  themselves,  thrifty  Paris  Imuvfieois  manu¬ 
facture  bronzes,  perfumery,  gloves,  pianos,  jewellery,  and  all  the 
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different  articles  for  which  Paris  is  justly  famed.  They  make 
money  in  those  hotels  where  they  sejuandered  it  once.  Skilfid 
hands  turn  out  tasteful  ai*ticles  Avhere  once  dandies  turned  out 
com|>liments;  and  in  gardens  where  beauties  lisped,  stoam-en^dnes 
puff  and  roar. 

How  have  all  the  changes  been  effected  in  Paris — Paris,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  left  of  the  old  city  ?  Paris  is  transformed  :  who 
pays?  what  is  tin*  cost  ?  Well,  it  is  true  that  since  the  year 
bS.')!  the  (‘.\ports  ainl  im)>orts  of  France  have  doubled  ;  and  who 
Ciin  say  when*  the  end  of  such  a  sy.stem  of  production  will  be? 
The  means  have  been  artificial,  the  adversaries  say.  They  have 
only  iKLvn  ii^ently  fertilizing  and  manuring,  the  friends  say. 
Paris,  Franc(‘,  have  socially  advanced,  no  <loubt,  by  the  fostering 
hand  of  Government  ;  but  th(‘n  France  has  fora  long  time  .sanc¬ 
tioned  the  interfen'iicc*  of  tlie  Government  in  the  ])ri\  ate  relations 
of  the  pi'ople  for  the  g(‘iieral  good.  (Jovernment  has  in  France 
interfered  in  the  relations  between  labour  and  ea[ntal,  and  it 
would  .seem  that  the  interference  has  been  healrhv.  Be.sides — 


‘Since  iSoU,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  linancial  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  whicli  teiula  still  more  to  increase  tlie  resources. 
A  law  of  tlie  UJth  of  June  of  that  year  incorporates  the  hanlienc 
with  the  town,  anil  thus  extends  the  limits  of  the  latter  to  the  fortiti- 
cations.  Paris,  which  had  until  then  1,174,810  inhabitants,  on  a 
surface  of  8,402  hectares,  found  itself,  on  the  1st  of  January,  with 
a  surface  of  S,502  hectares,  and  1,525,912  inhabitants  and  taxpayers. 
The  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  incorjioration  are 
scarcely  sullicient  for  ap])reciating  the  whole  financial  importance  of 
this  measure ;  hut,  from  the  results  which  were  obtained  in  ISOO, 
and  from  tho.'^e  anticipated  for  IStil,  some  idea  of  this  may  be 
formed.  In  the  first  year,  the  newly-annexed  suburban  jiart  added 
15  millions  to  the  revenue,  while  it  increased  the  ordinary  expense 
only  by  11  o  millions;  so  that  the  ordinary  revenue  lefi  a  surplus  of  88 
millions  of  francs.  Adding  to  this  (>i  millions  of  extraordinary 
revenues,  arriercs,  iV:c.,  w'e  have  almost  10  millions  available  for  great 
works.  If  we  get  only  as  much  for  the  year  ISGl,  although  the 
valuation  is  higher,  we  have  80  millions,  which,  with  the  184  available 
since  1852,  make  2()4  millions  of  francs,  or  £10,11(;,000.’ 


Then  tliere  have  been  four  loans  :  25  millions  of  francs  in 
IMS.  50  millions  in  1S51,  (iO  millions  in  1S55,  and  GO  1111111011.“- 
in  ISGO.  4'iius  in  tact  there  has  been  the  ap])lication  of  a  sy.stem 
id*  public  works  in  France  as  a  poor  law,  and  the  ap])lication 
seems  succe.ssful.  Thus  the  Goveriiment  of  France  has  relieved 
}>aupi‘rism,  and  has  develojied  its  indu.stry  and  its  resource.s. 
With  the  colos.sal  .social  barrack  system  of  tho.se  wild  dreamers 
St.  Simon  Proudhon  and  Fourier,  a  change  has  come  over  the 
experience  of  the  oavries  tdike  in  food  and  in  lodging  ;  a  process 


of  anielioratioii,  which  according  to  our  Flaneur  has  touched  all 
the  humbler  classes,  own  the  poor  old  vagrant  chilf'onier.  This 
makes  ilie  Fnuice  of  to-day  intensely  interesting.  Is  it  solving 
the  dreaded  social  (piestion  ?  or  is  the  sore  only  healed  to  break 
out  with  even  greater  virulence  and  vehemence  than  before? 

One  thing  seems  certain,  tliat  the  thing  ever  dreaded  in  all 
systems  of  socialism  meets  us  here.  Mind  is  sacrificed  to  body: 
the  trough  and  the  sty  are  comfortable  and  full,  but  the  man  is 
fast  elaborating  into  the  animal.  It  is  true  that  four  thousand 
schools  for  boys,  aiul  over  seven  thousand  for  girls,  have  been 
opened  since  ISbS,  and  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased  by 
more  than  one-rifth  ;  but  this  means  no  more,  we  apprehend,  than 
secular  instruction,  or  so  much  of  Romanism  as  leaves  the  soul  tit 
for  any  state  of  S(‘rvility.  The  brilliancy  of  French  genius  seems 
to  liave  faded  away.  Thinkers,  theoreticians,  ])oets,  historians, 
novelists,  dramatists,  journalists,  painters,  composers,  actors,  and 
musicians — these  have  gone.  Literatures  is  hamjKTed  and  tram- 
inelk'd  by  restrictive*  laws  on  all  sides,  and  so  intellectual  activity 
e'annot  se)ar  above  mediocrity. 

There  is  such  a  rigid  ceiisorshij)  establishe‘d,  that  genius  can¬ 
not  live  beneath  the  kindly  watchfulness  of  its  protection.  Eve‘n 
th(*  ve‘ry  posting  of  bills,  and  distribution  of  writings  by  hawkers, 
is  subje‘ct  to  stringent  and  annoying  regulations.  Clenius  cannot 
very  well  write  while*  enie  eye  is  tixeel  on  the  scissors  inevitably 
advancing  to  its  })apers,  anel  the  snutfers  to  which  its  papers  will 
inevitably  have  to  ascend.  It  is  true  some  writers  are  paid, 
but,  mercy  u])on  us,  what  writers! 

‘  Adetor  Hugo,  the  brilliant  founder  of  the  romantic  school  almost 
forgotten  by  his  countrymen,  but  not  bre)ken  in  faith,  has  still  some 
strings  left  on  his  lyre,  but  uses  them  to  utter  his  dying  cry  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  indignation.  Lamartine  has  had  to  turn  penny-a-liner  in  his 
old  age,  and  to  rake  up  painfully  his  reminiscences,  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.  Guizot  draws  in  his  turn  on  his  souvenirs,  or  writes  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  two  long  volumes,  which  no 
one  thinks  of  reading  or  even  of  criticising.  Thiers  is  laboriously 
spinning  out  his  history  of  the  Empire.  Other  celebrities  are  either 
silent,  or  only  busy  with  their  “  jMemoires.”  The  Dumases  and  Georges 
Sands  are  adding  some  more  volumes  to  those  which  they  have  already 
written.  Michelet  writes  poetry  on  the  sea;  Montalembert  takes 
up  monastic  institutions  in  the  A\"est ;  and  so  on — all  faint  echoes 
only  of  once  powerful  voices.  Scarcely  raised,  tiiey  die  away,  leaving 
no  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Xoiie  of  those  works,  full  ot 
genius  and  freshness,  which  once  electrilied  the  world,  and  gained 
that  lasting  fame  for  their  authors  on  which  most  of  them  still  live.’ 

Meantime  the  old  moons  are  choppe<l  up  into  little  stars,  and 
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siicli  litorary  ware  as  the  Pied  de  Moidon,  the  Orpltee  av?' 
Fn/ers,  may  ^ive  the  author  not  iininortal  glory,  hut  £1,500,  or 
£2,000.  It  is  the  pleasant  tashion  of  such  minds  to  prefer  t])e 
leg  of  mutton  to  the  laurel :  ‘  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve 
in  heaven.'  The  absence  of  a  literature  in  a  land  once  st» 
naturally  proud  of  its  literary  glories  and  infiuence,  might  be 
endurable,  but  Paris  has  also  become  j^olitically  dumb.  There  is 
now  no  political  brain,  or  pen,  or  speech,  in  Paris.  The  artisan  or 
workman  who  listened  with  devotion  to  the  public  reading  of 
the  ])apers  in  his  atelier^  and  who  might  have  given  lessons  in 
polities  to  many  a  member  of  tlie  Cdiamber  of  Deputies,  cares  no 
more  about  ])olitics  than  the  tool  he  handles.  A  worship  of 
succ(‘ss;  absence  of  faith  in  liberal  institutions;  a  people  alive  to 
(‘very  sjdiere  of  activity,  excej)t  politics  :  these  are  th(‘  traits  of 
French  society.  The  newspapers  are  no  longer  what  they  were  : 
the  journalist  has  lost  his  em])ire. 

‘  In  the  heyday  of  journalism  in  Prance,  the  first  thing  a  Preiich- 
man  did  on  opening  his  wet  newspaper  was  to  stop  at  the  first  page 
and  devour  every  word  of  a  long  “  Premier  Parish  barren  of  any 
substratum  of  fact,  but  full  of  line  sentiments,  broiling  indignation, 
or  stinging  irony,  as  the  ease  might  he.  I! is  choice  was  made,  and 
be  stuck  to  it.  Whether  tlie  obj(‘et  of  his  preference  was  the 
“National,”  the  “Presse,”  or  the  “ Constitutionel,”  ho  loved  it  dearh . 
bedieved  in  it,  swore  by  it,  and  was  ready  to  light  all  comers  ii\ 
lionour  of  it.  Ilis  paper  was  his  other  self.  lie  did  not  cart 
whether  the  few  facts  it  gave  were  true  or  not,  nor  whether  there 
were  any  facts  at  all  in  it ;  but  he  saw  himself,  as  it  were,  rellected 
ill  his  paper,  with  all  his  prejudices,  sentiments,  and  crotchets.  All 
those  vague  instincts  and  crude  notions  which  were  floating  about  in 
his  brain,  he  saw  them  clearly  formulated  in  choice  words.  “  7VAv 
voila  iin  f/aillarJ  (jui  counaif  son  ofloire  !  ”  was  the  exclamation 
of  delight  when  some  unusually  well-turned  phrase  brou'ght  home  to 
him  some  p('t  notion,  lie  persuaded  himself  almost  that  the  writer 
had  overheard  some  of  his  own  secret  thoughts. 

‘  Very  different  is  now  the  sight  offered  by  the  news-pillars  on  tin- 
boulevards  at  the  hour  of  1  r.M.,  tlie  sacred  time  for  the  distributioi. 
of  the  evening  papers,  or  at  0  in  the  morning,  the  time  for  the 
morning  papers.  “  ba  Patrie,”  “  Le  Pays,”  “  Le  Siccle,”  “  Le  Con- 
stitutionel !  ”  shouts  the  little  boy  who  runs  about  busily  with  his 
heal)  of  papers  still  wet  from  the  press.  The  bourgeois  stops  i)er- 


plexed  at  the  rich  choice  offered  to  his  craving  appetite,  and  is 
puzzled  which  to  choose.  He  has  no  personal  jirefereiu'e  for  any,  for 
fie  has  lost  his  faith  in  all  of  them ;  all  he  wants  is  to  find  out  wluch 
of  the  official,  semi-official,  officious,  and  more  or  less  inspired 
journals,  represents  best  what  the  Emperor  will  do  next.  It  :s  a 
lottery,  as  he  has  found  out  at  his  own  expense.  The  “Patrie," 
which  was  right  vesterdav,  is  proved  bv  the  “  Pavs”  of  to-da**  to 
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have  been  completely  wronj;.  The  Constitutionel  ”  of  to-morrow 
will  leave  not  the  least  doubt  that  both  were  misinformed;  wliile  the 


“  3Ioniteiir  ”  of  the  day  after  will  have  a  “  communique  ’*  in  large 
type,  informing  the  world  in  general  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
France  as  a  semi-olhcial,  olllcious,  or  inspired  jotiiaial,  and  that  thert* 
is  but  one  official  infallible  paper,  and  that  is  the  “IMoniteur  ”  itself. 
The  declaration  deceives  no  one,  as  long  as  the  habit  prevails  among 
ministers,  and  other  more  or  less  inlluential  personages,  to  make  us(‘ 
of  the  press  for  their  own  purposes,  and  to  keep  writers  as  hangers 


Paris  is  now,  it  would  seem,  intoxicated  by  nionoyniania. 
Iinperialisin,  says  our  w’riter,  has  (|iiickened  the  pulse  of  th(‘ 
population  to  200,  and  shortxaied  life  by  one-halt.  Idie  ultiniaU* 
verdict  of  the  commercial  world  on  Mires,  ‘  tlu'  hero  and  the 
martyr,’  is  a  proof  of  tlie  thoroughly  bad  state  of  morals  in  the 
French  money-market.  A  man  of  the  same  ([uality  and  clia- 
racter  as  our  railway  ex-king,  Hudson,  attains  to  a  notoriety  as 
eminent  as  that  of  8ir  John  Dean  Paul,  is  sentenced  to  five 


years’  imprisonment.  H is  case  is  carried  into  a  higher  court :  he  is 
partially  ac<[uitted,  but  his  sentence  is  confirmed.  His  cas(‘  is 
carried  into  the  higher  court,  the  Cour  linperiale  of  Douai :  In* 
is  ac(putted  of  ull  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  he  is 
received  on  the  Bourse  w  ith  an  ovation,  and  bids  fair  to  b(‘come 


more  powerful  and  idolized  than  before,  ^leantime  there  is  more* 
<loubt  of  his  guiltiness  of  the  charges  than  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Robsons,  and  Redpaths,  and  Pauls.  He  was  the  champion  of 
the  most  daring  ideas  of  the  Stock  P]xchange.  By  the  act  of 
acquittal  tlu*  law  lias  withdrawn  its  protection  from  the  public, 
and  has  delivered  the  shoals  of  small  fry  to  become  the  juey  of 
large  fish.  Such  is  Napoleonisin.  The  Flaneur  brings  the  thing 
very  near  to  us,  and,  our  readers  will  |)erceive,  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing,  instructive,  and  entertaining  manner.  He  deals  with 
matters  ordinarily  far  from  pleasant  as  matters  of  mere  reading, 
hut  he  gives  to  all  his  figures  the  charm  of  a  personal  interest, 
and  follow's  into  detail  all  the  changes  of  Fnmch  society,  under 
the  lmj)erial  fertilizing  system  ;  and  indeed  the  change  is  com¬ 
plete.  In  the  garrison  and  camp,  especially,  the  Empinor  has 
created  a  popular  army,  destroying  the  unpopular  and  anti¬ 
national  military  system  established  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  following  is  a  sad  jneture,  with  all  the  gildings  of  military 
glory:— 


‘  In  spite  of  exemptions,  and  voluntary  enlistments  and  rc-enlist- 
incnts,  there  are  annually  from  00,000  to  70,0(X)  young  Freuclimeu 
called  upon  to  march  on  the  road  to  glory,  most  of  whom  would 
prefer  following  the  plough,  or  sitting  (juietly  in  their  workshops, 
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engaged  in  the  useful  arts  of  peace.  The  light-hearted  youth  of  the 
towns,  whose  delight  it  .was,  in  his  gamin  days,  to  admire  the  gilt 
cane  of  the  tambour-major,  and  keep  step  with  every  marching  body 
of  soldiers,  accepts  his  lot  with  tolerable  equanimity ;  not  so  the 
conscript  from  the  country,  wliose  whole  existence  has  until  then 
been  centred  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  village.  Those  who 
know  conscription  only  by  name,  have  no  idea  of  the  tears,  heart¬ 
burnings,  and  misery  which  the  system  causes  every  year  to  many 
thousand  families.  There  is  the  preliminary  wretchedness  of  sus¬ 
pense  when  the  time  for  drawing  lots  approaches ;  then  there  are  the 
six  months’  delay  which  intervene  between  the  drawing  of  the  bad 
number  and  the  joining  of  the  depot.  The  author  of  the  “  Derniers 
dours  d’un  C’ondamiie”  might  write  a  scarcely  less  distressing  diary 
of  these  six  months.  The  silent  resignation  to  inevitable  fate  often 
gives  way  at  the  last  moment  to  a  tit  of  temporary  and  impotent 
rage,  which  ends  at  the  departure  in  an  outbreak  of  false  gaiety  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  reaction  of  vanity.  The  lirst  days  in  barracks  are  days 
of  despondency  and  prostration,  under  the  sway  of  which  the  recniit 
still  is  when  he  is  taught  the  first  arduous  steps  in  the  path  of  glory. 
The  time  sc^ems  scarcely  well  chosen,  for  if  wt  behold  at  drill  a  couple 
of  these  terrified  wretches,  red  in  the  face  and  sweating,  looking  in 
their  ill-fitting  clothes  and  strained  attitude  like  puppets  dressed  up 
and  every  moment  in  danger  of  falling,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  will  ever  bear  tlie  faintest  resemblance  to  that  smart  wiry 
little  fellow,  in  full  possession  of  all  his  muscles,  and  set  off  by  his 
well-fitting  uniform,  who  bullies  them  to  his  heart’s  content ;  and 
yet,  probably  not  more  than  tw'o  years  ago,  that  tyrannizing,  self- 
contented  individual  was  looking  as  uncouth  and  unhappy  as  number 
one  or  number  two,  on  whom  he  practises  now';  and  certainly  no  one 
w'ould  recognise,  six  months  after,  our  two  miserable  conscripts  in 
the  two  troapiers  sauntering  along  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  with 
con(|uering  airs,  and  eyeing  the  bonnes  with  smiling  looks.’ 

But  wi‘  must  leave  this  instructive,  and  eiitertaiiiing,  and 
thought-suggesting  book,  cordially  commending  it  to  all  readens 
who  desire  to  obtain  an  easy  and  yet  faithful  reading  of  the  state 
t»f  soc’iety  in  Paris  and  France  under  Imperialism. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  mention  witlioiit  some  disappointment  the 
last  Avork  of  a  great  writer,  entitled  Les  Miserahles.^ 
This  romance,  which  was  intended  to  throw  light  on  impoiiant 
social  (piestions,  and  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the  poverty-stricken 
and  neglected,  is  so  overcrowded  with  exaggerated  and  occa¬ 
sionally  revolting  detail,  that  its  greater  lieauties  can  scarcely  he 
seen  on  account  of  tlie  unnatural  and  unpleasant  setting.  We 
may  s])are  ourselves  the  unnecessary  task  of  recounting  the  plot 
anil  describing  the  characters  of  a  wild  and  improbable  fiction, 
since  the  adventures  of  the  ‘  Miserable  Ones’  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  lover  of  the  wonderful  Avlio  delights  to  wander 
through  the  intricacies  of  novels,  and  to  revel  in  an  ideal  world 
without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  dictionary.  The  same  tendenc}' 
towards  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  which  has  been  betrayed 
by  Bulwer  Lyttou  in  his  more  advanced  years  seems  now  to  be* 
manifested  by  ]\1.  Victor  Hugo,  though,  indike  the  author  of  ‘A 
Strange  Story,’  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  wild  and  mystical  penchant  in  the  mental  and 
literary  history  of  the  accomplished  Frenchman.  A  knowledge 
of  tlie  standard  literature  of  every  country  is  so  undoubtedly 
important  to  those  Avho  would  form  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  its  current  literature,  that  we 
can  plead  no  excuse  for  occasional  retrospection,  deeming  that  a 
longer  notice  than  usual  of  the  career  of  a  Avriter  Avho,  like 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  has  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
spirit  and  [)0etry  of  his  times,  cannot  be  unacce[)table  to  our 
readers,  but  Avill  form  the  most  apjuopriate  introduction  to  his 
new  and  someAvhat  startling  romance. 

Victor  Hugo  is  the  second  son  of  General  Count  J.  L.  S.  Hugo, 
Avho  Avas  a  gallant  officer  in  the  service  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  poet  first  saAV  daylight  at  Ik‘san(;on,  a  picturesipie  toAvn  in 
Spain,  on  February  i^fith,  bS()2.  At  this  period  the  anxious 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  France  Avere  excited  about  political  and 
social  improvements  ;  but  poetry,  as  a  rhythmic  art,  lijul  given 
place  to  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  Avordscan  scarcely  express  the  atheistic  sterility  of  the  epoch. 
Victor  Hugo’s  mother  AA^as  a  Breton  by  birth,  Avell  knoAvn  under 
her  maiden  name  of  Sophie  Trebuchet.  Royalist  in  heart, 
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>|)irito<l  and  somewhat  masculine  in  cliaracter,  slie  had  shared  the 
dangers  of  the  Vendean  insurrections.  The  prejudices  of  tlie 
father,  on  the  contrary,  were  all  in  a  repuhlican  direction  ;  and 
from  the  diverse  ojunions  of  his  ])arents,  Hugo  derived  two 
opposite  sources  of  inspiration.  His  infancy  wjis  passed  at  Elba, 
where  he  remained  till  he  had  attained  his  third  year.  For  some 
time  aftiTwards  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  Paris,  and  from 
thence  went  to  join  his  father  at  Avellino,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Here  the  child  was  nurtured  amidst  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  which  woidd  have  ins])ired  the  ])encil  of  a  Sah  ator  or 
a  Poussin  ;  and  here  he  listened  to  tales  of  the  daring  deeds  of 
FraDiavolo  and  his  hand,  whom  General  Hugo  had  been  ordered 
to  drive  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  Apennines.  In  bis  first 
volumes  of  poetiy  lie  paints  the  vivid  impressions  which  thest* 
objects  proilucinl  on  bis  obsiu’vant  spirit.  In  ISOJ)  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  a  romantic  incident  occurred  to  inU*nu)>t  tla* 
ewn  ti'iiour  of  his  lift*.  His  generous  and  enthusiastic  mother 
had  sht‘ltered  at  her  personal  risk  a  friend  of  his  iatht'r  s,  a  fugi¬ 
tive  through  tilt*  cons|)iracy  of  Moreau.  After  an  interval  of  two 
ytuars,  a  traitm'tms  tongut*  rev(‘aled  the  secret  of  bis  rt‘fuge,  and 
(teneral  La  Hoiie  was  dragged  from  the  hospitable  sbeltt'r  of 
tbt‘ir  roof,  and  led  out  to  dit*.  In  LSI  1  Madame  Hugtumd  her  sons 
s(‘t  out  for  Spain,  where  the  father  had  been  ap]>ointed  ^lajor- 
domo  in  the  court  of  King  Josejih,  and  where  Victor  himself  was 
to  be  one  (d*  tin*  Kings])ages.  The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs, 
liowevt*!',  soon  caused  them  to  changt*  their  plans,  and  the  mother 
ami  children  rt*turned  to  Paris.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in 
ISl  t,  literature  its(‘lf  dogenerated  into  a  species  of  s})ecial  plead¬ 
ing,  its  greatest  objoct  lK‘ing  to  advocate  or  depn'cate  tlu' 
Koyalty  or  the  Empire.  The  jmjmlices  of  France  folhoving  h(‘r 
tast(*  for  uniformity,  and  the  tlK‘ocratical  tendencies  of  Ilomau 
(Catholicism,  had  alwavs  lH*en  in  favour  of  a  remilarlv  organized 
governnuMit.  And  after  the  violence  of  the  French  Ilevolution. 
the  people  (rc])enting  of  their  intiuition  to  establish  an  univc*rsal 
ilespotism  of  Stato)  returned  by  a  natural  instinct  to  their  original 
notions  (d  royalty,  la  ►ping  to  ro-establish  the  fabulous  i<leal 
monarchy  which  was  supposed  to  haw*  existed  und(‘r  the  flatter¬ 
ing  ausjuci's  (d‘  St.  Ijouis. 

Such  was  the  origin  (d' the  Restoration.  With  an  enlightened 
and  moderate  king,  revolutions  would  probably  have  ceased  ;  but 
the  autijiathy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  a  cruel  disadvantage 
to  that  tlynasty.  Madame  Hugo,  however,  knew  no  moderation. 
An  enthusiastic  admin*!'  of  Voltaire,  and  one  of  those  corrupters 
of  ]>rinccs  whose  religion  is  a  form  of  monarchical  idolatry,  such 
violent  ])olitical  discussions  to<jk  ])lace  b'etween  herself  and  her 
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Inisbaiul,  that  a  sepaiution  ensued.  During  his  residence  in 
Paris,  Victor  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  Polytecliniipie,  where 
he  remained  till  1 81 8.  When  twelve  years  old  he  competed  tor 
a  poetical  prize  at  the  Academy,  and  lost  it  through  an  impru¬ 
dent  acknowledgment  of  his  youth.  Ins])ired  by  the  ardent 
loyalism  of  his  mother,  the  young  poet  found  more  difficulty  in 
subscribing  to  her  barren  creed.  Turning  with  disgust  from  the 
pliilosophy  of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert,  his  interest  was  soon  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  enthusiastic  writings  of  the  Ultramontanists.  In  the 
fervour  of  his  loyalty  he  composed  a  classic  tragedy — ‘  Itamene’ 
— in  which,  by  means  of  Egyptian  characters,  he  celebrated  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  He  next  addressed  a  poem  to  the 
Academy,  Sur  les  Avantafies  de  I' Etude.  This  produced  so 
favourable  an  impression,  that  two  of  his  subsecpient  com})Osi- 
tions  were  ‘  crowned’  in  succession.  About  this  time  the  pre¬ 
cocious  boy  (whom  Chateaubriand  had  noticed  by  the  name  ot 
‘  Uenfant  mblhne')  conceived  a  tender  attachment  for  a  little 
maiden  ol‘  infantile  a])pearance.  The  parents  of  the  two  chil- 
<lren  thought  it  better  to  separate  them,  whereupon  V^ictor 
Hugo,  obedient,  but  broken-hearted,  })ublished  his  Premier 
tSouplr.  In  182-  he  commenced  that  series  of  publications 
which  bore  him  rapidh*  to  fame.  Ihit  there  was  bitterness 
mingled  with  the  praises  which  gratitied  his  ambition  ;  for  the 
year  before  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  ])roud  and  high- 
spirited  mother,  whose  passionate  hopes  were  so  closely  associated 
with  his  success.  He,  however,  consoled  himself  by  actually 
marrying  his  Beatrice,  the  child  now  grown  into  a  w^oman,  for 
wdiom  he  had  been  sighing  ever  since  he  had  w'orn  jackets.  To 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  literarv  world  in  which  Victor  Hugo 
had  now'  embarked,  it  must  l)c  remembered  that  there  were  two 
important  schools  at  this  time  in  France :  the  one  was 
monarchical  and  religious,  including  Chateaubriand,  Bonald, 
De  Lammenais,  Maistre,  and  Lamartine  ;  and  the  other  consisted 
of  the  disciples  of  ]\Iadame  de  Stael,  wdio  protested  against  the 
exclusiveness  of  Frencli*  taste,  and  sought  aid  from  Gennany, 
England,  or  Spain.  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth,  sympathized  wdth  the  feelings  of  the  former  party  ;  lm?t 
the  formality  and  precision  which  distinguished  the  minds  (A 
Chateaid)riand  and  Bonald  could  not  long  be  agreeable  to  an 
independent  thinker,  for  they  tended  to  a  Royalism  which  was 
to  be  strongly  tinged  wdtli  absolute  power;  whilst  the  theories  of 
De  Lkammenais,  like  those  of  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  were  at 
this  time  intimately  associated  with  the  support  of  the  Papacy. 
In  the  first  excesses  of  his  indignation  witli  the  Imperial  regime, 
Victor  publislied  another  volume  of  ‘  Odes  and  Ballads’  in  vehe- 
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nioiit  laudation  of  that  unf..rtuiiate  stout  o-ontleman  who  had  as 
^aeat  a  diflicultj  to  protect  himself  from  tlie  vuKaries  <.f  mad 
ltojalists.'usfrom  theahuse  of  frantic  rU^puldicaus  LouisXVIII 
as  11,  ,h,ty  hound,  rewar, hsl  M.  Hugo’s  apotheosis  witli'  a  „en- 
sion  ;  thouoh  this  exaggerated  ortio  ing  of  hoyish  entlmsiasm  was 
prohahly  as  great  an  mugmato  Ids  Majesty  as  were  Mr.  Mustar.l- 
seisls  atteii^ons  to  the  liero  of  ‘  Mi.lsuimner  Night’s  Dream.’ 

I>ut  M.  Hugos  enthusiasm  was  destined  .so,in  to  cool  He 
hegaii  alremly  to  rea,l  in  foreign  languages,  and  gave  himself 
espcsaal^v  o  the  study  ot  Shakspeare.  His  sympathies  enlarged 
*^1  knowledge  opened  to  his  view.  He  first  showed 
Ills  independence  in  a  .Iraina,  which  was  called  ‘  Cromwell  ’  and 
winch  e.xcited  much  attention.  Between  I.SiS  and  l,S:il  he 
hronght  out  some  of  his  principal  works  ;  Les  Orientaks,  Marl,,,  ', 
IMonne,  JIcrna,u,  XoDe  ihir.ic  de  Park,  and  Las  Peinlks 
-lA  vtom  ne.  In  his  (.refiice  to  ‘  Cromwell,’  he  commeiice.l  his 
polemiea  warfare  with  the  Classicists;  this  heing  one  of  the 
most  biilhant  (Icteiice.s  .,f  tlie  modern  .school  of  the  Bomani.sts 
ahich  exi.sts  in  tlie  Fivneli  language.  In  his  (JricnUdes  he 
<-\inced  Ins  pictorial  skill  and  mast,  ry  over  wor,ls.  In  his 
fmr  hderifiuirs,  the  change  hecaiiie  m,>re  markcl  His 
.a.lmiration  for  kings  was  rej, laced  hy  a  horror  of  (lesiiotism 

v,!rlev  ”f  r''lT'  tr“‘  ‘  Ihi  was  plunged  into  a 

<•  ,  ,,n  )  .  His  .s\m|,athy  hir  the  great  ha,l  given  way  to 
compassion  tor  tlie  iippiessed.  His  imagination  wa.s  more  vivi,i. 
amt  there  was  a  ,laso  ot  irony  m  his  genius  which  conhl  scarcely 
he  pleasing  to  persons  m  high  places.  He  vented  his  imligna- 
.  on  111  the  ha,hnagm  ,>t  another  ,lrama,  Le  Jioi  Ahm.'ic.  Tli,' 
pertormance  ot  tins  piece  was  torhi,l,|en,  and  M.  Hugo  was 
nnsnccesslnl  with  his  .mUscpieiit  theatrical  attempts.'  U- 

lone,l  the  drama,  whmli  was  httl,.  snitial  to  the  peculiar  style  of 


In  ISM  he  was  clecle,l  a  member  of  the  Academv.  In  ISI.-) 

ul  Hm  Cl  Orlean.s,  he  was  raiscl 

o  v  1‘iniself  moreaml 

no  w.tl  til,,  politics  ot  the  .lay,  he  was  . . .  electe.l  a  member 

c-.ll..d  afterwards  establislie.l  ;i  jiajicr 

P  v-  Lt  T7'  ’  '■'''‘'•‘"f.'.V  liostile  to  GenJral 

bv  1  •* .  "r  I’V  ' -speeches,  which  were  characterize,! 

(\ivTi-i  'i  r'"*^'r’i  came  into  collisi.in  with  the 

.oveinment  hese  eircnm.stances  occasione,!  his  bani.shmcnt 

iJim’ri  I  .  1"^  retire.l  to  the 

s.. vT  i  L  'h  r  lived  since  in  both  Jersey  and  Gnern- 

■  '  ’  *  ns  (  u  not  liapp,'!!  till  he  had  e.xpo.sed  his  own  jierson 
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in  tlic  cause  of  wliat  lie  supposed  to  be  Liberty,  and  had  defended 
lier  with  his  s]>eeohes. 

p]ven  from  this  solitude  he  can  issue  such  u^allinij  attacks  as 
that  of  Xapoleoil  le  Petit ;  a  book  written  in  bitterness  and 
sorrow  of  heart,  and  whicli  cannot  be  judi^ed  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  criticism.  In  1853  ho  puhhshed  Lcs  Chat iments,  imd 
in  liS5(),  Les  Contemplations. 

In  tliesi*  volumes  the  essential  i|ualities  of  his  genius  became 
more  apparent.  Tlie  merit  of  these  poems  is  not  ecpially  sus¬ 
tained  ;  but  most  of  them  would  be  improved  by  alteration  and 
retrenchment.  And  though  his  genius  is  decid(*dly  lyrical,  inas¬ 
much  as  his  character  is  emotional  and  sympathetic,  it  is  highly 
indebted  to  the  refinements  of  art,  and  in  the  best  passages  there 
is  a  sensible  exertion  of  the  ])oet’s  will.  When  enthusiasm 
sweeps  over  him,  and  when  some  noble  indignation,  or  sonu* 
cause  of  excitement  produces  in  him  tliat  tcaision  of  all  the 
faculties  wliich  elevates  liis  genius,  he  is  im])assioned  and  grand, 
but  often  ill-judging  and  ])rejudiced,  ( >u  the  other  hand,  when 
the  struggle  is  over,  and  his  way  becomes  plain  and  straightfor¬ 
ward,  his  style  may  be  more  accurate'  and  faultless,  but  his 
genius  itself  is  decayed  and  weakened.  Then'  is  also  a  want  of 
humour  in  his  poetry,  and  its  gravity  is  almost  op])n'Ssiv('.  In 
vain  he  asserts, — 

‘  J’aimc  le  rire — 

Non  le  rire  ironique  aux  sarcasmes  moqueurs, 

Mais  le  doux  rire  lionnete  onvrant  houches  et  ciTurs.’ 

In  vain  lie  declares, — 

‘  L'Olympe  reste  grande  cn  eclatcant  de  rire ; 

Ne  croit  pas,  que  I’esprit  du  poeie  descend, 

Lorsqne  entro  deux  grands  vers,  un  mot  passe  en  dansant.’ 

We  wish  ^r.  Hugo  would  remember  his  own  philosiq^hy,  or  that 
his  children  had  taught  him  some  of  this  healtliy  laughter — 
‘  Montrant  c'u  meme  temps,  des  Times,  et  des  ])erles.’ 

The  Contemplations  is  a  soil  of  anatomical  autobiography, 
representing  various  phases  of  the  poet's  inner  experiences.  It 
is  unsatisfactory,  as  such  books  of  self-introspection  generally 
are  when  they  minister  to  that  morbid  taste  already  too 
common  in  our  times.  It  comprises  an  imaginary  history  of 
joys,  of  sufferings,  of  doubts,  and  of  confidences,  interpolated 
with  conjectures  on  death  and  (‘ternity.  Thesi'  <loubts  gatlier 
strength  for  themselves  by  leading  him  further  and  further  into 
the  maze  of  helpless  conjecture. 

Bitter  are  the  laments  over — 

‘  La  mort,  spectre  sans  yeux, 

Frappants  sur  les  meilleurs,  les  coups  mysterieux.’ 
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But  still  more  bitter  are  liis  complaints  over  the  sulferiii'^s  of 
the  poor.  ‘0/  he  cries,  in  a  strain  of  noble  indi^niation,  ‘la 
faim  est  le  crime  public !  C’(*st  ^immense  assassin  (jui  sort  de 
u<»s  tenebres.’  Then  aj^ain  he  exclaims, — 

‘  (iui  <;rliiee  les  dents  ?  L’homme.  Et  qui  nleure  ?  La  mere. 
ilm  ean^lotte ?  La  vier^e  aux  yenx  haj^ards  et  doux. 

(^uidit?  J’ai  froid.  L’aieule.  Etquidit?  J’ai  faim.  Tons.’ 

ddiesc  sympathies  with  the  helpless  and  atHicted  seem  to  have 
att meted  M.  Hugo  to  a  sort  of  Communism,  which,  under  the 
specious  name  of  Socialism,  has  long  been  making  rapid  inroads 
in  France.  In  a  late  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  he  declares, 

‘  A  certjiin  degree  of  poverty  must  be  suppressed  in  the  social 
order,  and  a  certain  degree  of  ambition  in  the  political  ord(‘r. 
Let  us  have  no  more  paupers  and  no  more  monarchs.’  We 
feel  for  M.  Hui^o.  We  cannot  but  admire  that  tender  and  sen- 
sitive  tlisposition  which  is  stung  almost  to  madness  by  witnessing 
the  o]>pression  of  the  weak.  But  manly  and  generous  as  his 
.sentiments  may  be,  we  cannot  Impe  for  a  regeneration  of  modern 
society  by  the  revival  of  theories  which,  in  the  Kith  century, 
covered  (Termany  with  bhKKlshed  and  confusion,  under  such 
leadiTs  as  John  of  L<‘vden  and  Godfrey  of  Bcadingen.  The 
modern  dreamers,  Fourier  and  Considerant,  have  effected  nothing 
by  the  it'vival  of  these  doctrines  ;  and  could  the  Utopian  theories 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc  be  carried  into  practice,  they  would  under¬ 
mine  the  mo.st  sacred  (d  .social  ties,  and  cause  democracy  to 
conspire  again.st  .society  it.seli’. 

Jhit  chimerical  as  .some  of  his  other  productions  had  i>een,  hi.^ 
prelude  to  a  proposed  work  on  a  gigantic  scale,  entitled  the 
‘  liegend  of  the  Ages,’*  which  ap})eared  in  185!),  surpassed  them 
all  in  audacity  an< I  in  its  wild  and  .sombre  ])ainting.  He  deigned 
to  (‘Xj)lain  that  this  gallery  was  to  consi.st  of  human  profiles, 
taken  at  all  |>eriods,  from  barbari.sm  to  civilization,  from  Eve  to 
till'  Uevolution.  And  truly  these  half-faces  reminded  ns  of  tlu* 
old  gloomy  profiles  which  were  cut  out  of  Idack  jmper  for  tie- 
eilificatiou  of  our  grandmothers,  IxTore  man  was  allowe<l  the 
luxury  of  bi‘ing  caricatured  in  photography. 

.M.  Hu  go  nowhere  has  r(‘Course  to  etching.  He  does  not  Ciiu* 
to  render  the  true  relations  of  colour.  Still  less  do  we  find  a 
singh‘  portrait — as  the  Italians  would  say,  sfurnatOy  breathed 
out — in  that  delicate*  outlineness  style  which  charms  us  in 
(V>rre‘ggio.  Ihit  his  brush  revels  in  Kembrandt-like  light  ami 
shade.  Sometimes  he  even  forgets  the  trap-door,  which  the  Dutch 
miser  rememlK‘red  to  leave  open  to  let  in  an  occasional  glint  of 
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suiiliglit ;  ami  somot lines  we  have  the  unnatural,  lurid  tints  of  a 
painting  of  Poole  s — an  atmosphere  that  is  neitlier  of  the  day 
nor  of  tlie  niglit.  His  faces  are  expressive,  hut  it  is  the  drawn, 
intensified  ex])ression  so  familiar  to  us  in  Pre-Ra])haelite  designs 
— L'Xpr(‘ssions  fiercc‘  or  agonzied,  hard  or  hysterical. 

The  ‘  liCgend  of  tlie  Ages  ’  was  also  characterized  by  that  blind 
adoration  for  physical  force  so  remarkable  in  the  writings  of  the 
‘Body  V.  Mind"  school;  whilst  the  aiithor  appeared  to  be 
infected  with  the  theories  of  the  modern  Hegelians,  and  was 
occasionally  led  on,  like  Giordano  Bruno,  to  be  a  sort  of  apologist 
for  evil. 

History,  as  Lamartine  lias  remarked,  sliould  lie  to  a  nation 
what  the  faculty  of  memory  is  to  an  individual — a  line  of  unity 
and  continuity  between  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  a.  truthful  bas- 
relief  of  human  laiture — whilst  fiction  in  its  highi'st  form  is  the 
grand  and  perpetual  story  of  the  world  itscdf,  re]K‘ated  from  agi^ 
to  ago  ;  the  epic  of  man,  and  th(‘  poem  of  the  Almighty.  Pre¬ 
cisely  such  a  world-c‘pic  did  M.  Hugo’s  poem  purjiort  to  }>e.  It 
was  to  be  tlie  story  of  human  progress,  and  was  to  portray 
‘  L’homme  montant  des  teiiebres  a  I’ideal,  la  transfiguration 
|iaradisia(|ue  de  I’enfer  terrestre,  et  Teclosion  lente  et  supreme 
de  la  liberte.’ 

It  is  undoubtedly  imjiossible  to  escapes  the  intluence  of  fiction, 
or  improvable  tradition,  upon  the  real  events  of  history,  which 
we  all  read,  more  or  less,  through  the  glasses  of  Homer,  Shaks- 
jieare,  or  Scott.  Who  can  maintain  with  certainty  that  Fronde  s 
Henry  VIII.,  or  ^lacaulay’s  William  111.,  are  truer  jiortraits  than 
Scott’s  Louis  YI.  and  Dumas’  Marie  Antoinette  ^ 

Supposing  accuracy  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  narrator, 
much  will  still  depend  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  historian's 
mind,  or  on  the  particular  tenets  of  the  school  in  which  he  has 
been  educated.  That  religion  will  bias  history  in  a  thousand 
ways,  wc‘  have  sutficient  evidence  in  tlie  writings  of  Hume, 
(lilibon,  and  Lingard.  The  liistorian  will  unavoidably  be  infiii- 
(‘uced  by  his  prejudices  of  country,  government,  fashion,  or 
jiolitics  ;  and  as  to  the  Greek  all  other  men  were  barbarians, 
whilst  Livy  heaped  up  impossible  accounts  of  the  Roman  tri- 
um])hs,  so  Victor  Hugo,  animated  by  an  immoderate  hatred  of 
royalty,  delights  to  blacken  tlie  names  of  the  potentates  of  the  past. 

In  the  volumes  which  are  published  at  present,  he  gives  us 
the  historical  portion  of  the  legend.  The  grand  orchestral 
movement  which  opens  the  poem,  is  called  the  ‘  ( -onsecration  of 
Woman,’  and  consists  in  a  confused  of  sounds  and 

noises,  which  leave  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  car.  M.  Hugo 
has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  simulate  the  voices  of  nature.  The 
French  language  is  singularly  ill-adapted  for  the  imitation  of 
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souiul.  Neither  Southey’s  ‘  Falls  of  Loilore/  nor  Edgar  Poe’s 
‘Bells/  could  have  been  written  by  a  foreigner.  Having  left  Eve, 
the  dismal  concert  is  continued  by  a  lugubrious  symphony  on 
the  fate  of  Cain  the  fratricide.  This  biblical  story,  tohl  in  the 
exaL'^wrated  style  of  Eastern  romance,  and  reminding  us  of  some 
of  the  mysterious  orations  in  the  Koran,  is  so  good  an  example  ot 
the  colossal  grand un<o  manner  which  -M.  Hugo  has  seen  lit  to 
ado]>t  in  these  poems,  and  t»f  the  liberties  he  takes  with  Holy 
writ,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  transcribe  it  in  a  free 
translation. 


'  CONSCIENCE. 

‘  Miillled  in  skins  of  beasts,  each  ragged  form, 

Cain  and  his  children,  braved  the  howling  storm. 

Amid  th’  oblivious  shades,  to  hide  his  shame. 

Ghastly  he  lied.  AVhen  evening  fell  he  came 
\Vhcre,  ’mid  the  rugged  soil,  its  giant  head 
A  tow’ring  mount  upheaved.  “  Lie  here,”  he  said; 

^Xc  need  no  softer  couch.”  His  sons  o’erwrought. 

And  fainting  w  ife,  soon  slept.  lie  watched  and  thought. 
Raising  his  head  ’neath  the  funereal  sky. 

Piercing  through  night,  he  saw  an  open  Eye, 

Fixed,  stern,  immense ;  which  through  all  shadows  gazed. 
“  I  am  too  near,”  he  said,  and  trembling  raised 
His  sleeping  sons  and  weary  wife,  and  lied 
Through  the  chaotic  wilds  in  nameless  dread, 
breathless  and  pale,  starting  at  every  sound, 

N  ot  daring  to  take  rest,  not  looking  round, 

For  thirty  days  he  lied,  and  reached  the  land 
"Where  ebbing  waters  laved  round  Assur’s  strand. 

“  Here  let  us  rest,”  said  he,  “  and  take  our  ease  ; 

.Earth  lias  her  limits  in  these  crystal  seas.” 
but  as  he  rested,  ’mid  the  pallid  skies. 

Full-orbed,  he  saw  that  Eye  gigantic  rise. 

And  all  his  frame  with  shudd  ring  tremours  shook. 

“  Hide  me  !  ”  he  cried  ;  and  at  his  frenzied  look 
Awe-struck  and  still,  his  children  stared  aghast. 

I’arent  of  those  whose  lives  in  tents  are  passed, 

’Neath  lurid  skies,  pitched  on  the  scorching  sand, 

Cain  soon  to  Jabel  signed — “This  side  expand 
The  cordage  of  thy  tent.”  The  floating  w  all. 

Poised  on  its  leaden  weights,  soon  shadowed  all. 

“  There’s  nothing  now’r”  asked  Tsilla,  fair-haired  child 
Of  his  rough  son,  with  glance  like  morning  mild. 

And  Cain  replied,  “  The  eye  is  ever  there.” 

Sire  of  those  who  charm  the  formless  air 
To  speak  through  pipe  and  horn  in  dulcet  sounds, 
dubal  then  cried,  “  Let’s  raise  up  iron  bounds!” 

He  built  a  wall  of  a  gigantic  height, 

here  Cain  w  as  hid  as  in  the  realms  of  night ; 
but  yet  he  said,  “  That  Eye  looks  at  me  still.” 

Enoch  uprose  :  “  W  e’ll  build  a  citadel 
So  strong  and  terrible,  so  grim  and  high. 

That  fiends  below,  nor  angels  venture  nigh, 
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T’  approach  its  brazen  ffates.”  Tubalcain  camo 
(Father  of  forp;cr8  he,  with  jj;iant  frame). 

And  built  a  dimlit  town,  ungainly,  vast, 

With  turrets  black,  that  frowned  at  all  who  passed, 

And  while  he  worked,  his  brothers  on  the  shore, 

Grappling  with  sons  of  Seth  and  Enos,  swore 
To  blind  the  si^ht  of  those  who  ventured  near  ; 

And  did  the  night  with  silent  eyes  appear, 

They  aimed  their  arrows  at  the  quiet  stars. 

A  roof  of  granite  ribbed  with  iron  bars 
Keplaeed  the  tent,  and  each  colossal  stone 
Was  knit  with  iron  bands.  O’er  all  was  thrown 
Tartarian  shade,  so  chilling  and  so  black 
That  llowers  drooped  and  died  ;  while  not  a  crack 
Within  the  gloomy  walls  let  in  the  light. 

’Twas  as  the  mouth  of  hell ;  and  Stygian  night 
On  fields  around  had  cast  a  deadening  blight. 

The  walls  were  thick  as  mountains.  On  the  door 
They  wrote,  “  Avaunt !  God  enters  here  no  more.” 

And  when  the  work  was  strong,  and  girt  with  fence. 

They  placed  their  father  where  the  gloom  w’as  dense. 

Beneath  the  ramparts  in  a  secret  place. 

With  throbbing  heart  he  stayed,  and  haggard  face, 

Till  trembling  Tsilla  asked,  “  Oh  !  father  dear. 

Is  the  Eye  gone?”  He  shudd’ring  said,  “  ’Tis  here,’* 

Then  whispered  dreadful  words.  “  The  grave  has  room ; 

The  dead  have  rest.  Like  mouldering  corpse  in  tomb 
I’ll  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  I  shall  not  see 
Where  worms  are  blind.”  They  made  a  fosse,  and  he 
Exclaimed,  “  ’Tis  well !”  descending  in  its  shade  ; 

Yet  when  the  vault  was  closed,  and  when  he  stayed 
Lone  in  the  grave  with  memory’s  gnawing  pain. 

That  silent  Eye  was  there,  and  looked  at  Cain.’ 

From  this  tho  story  passes  (piickly  through  Scripture  history. 
Some  pages  are  devoted  to  the  account  of  the  hoary-headed  ])ro- 
phet  in  the  lion’s  den,  whilst  in  others  it  lingers  with  tenderness 
over  the  pastoral  episode  of  Rutli  and  Boaz,  and  gives  a  simple 
account  of  tiie  raising  of  Lazarus.  Then,  with  a  cursory  notice 
of  Androcles,  it  passes  with  singular  ahruptness  to  tlio  flight  of 
the  Hegira,  and  thence  to  the  Christian  heroical  era. 

The  im})ortant  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ])rogress  of‘ 
the  Semitic  races,  are  passed  over  as  if  they  are  of  no  more  im¬ 
portance  than  childish  fables.  The  polytheism  of  the  Greeks 
and  R^)nians  is  disregarded  as  easily  as  the  monotlieism  of  the 
Hel  )rews.  We  have  no  mention  of  the  Homeric  age,  when 
men  woke  from  the  dreams  of  imagination  to  the  activity  of 
war,  and  no  account  of  the  pliilosophical  researches  of  Plato  and 
Socrates.  Tlie  sublime  role  of  the  ancient  prophets,  the  period 
of  tlie  Kings  of  Israel,  the  wars  of  Alexander,  or  the  decline  of 
ancient  Rome,  are  alike  indifferent  to  our  poetical  historian. 
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Wc  are  (iiiickly  transported  through  the  Gospel  history, 
and  throuirli  tlie  loi^ends  of  Mnssnlinen,  till  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  M.  Hugo’s  favourite  subject,  Roland  and 
chivalry.  The  ideal  pictures  and  fanciful  creations  which 
fidlow  arc,  undoubtedly,  more  adapted  to  the  style  of  M.  Hugo’s 
fantastic  genius  than  important  tlu^ological  sul)jects,  and  hence 
we  come  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  His  imagination  in 
thesi*  strange  poems,  as  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  Les 
Misr raises,  delights  to  triumph  over  his  senses  and  his  reason, 
ainl  t(>  revel  in  artificial  excitement.  But  M.  Hugo  should  not 
usurj)  tin*  functions  of  a  theologian,  since,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  is  himself  in  search  of  convictions.  In  the  new  interest  on 
religious  (jiiestions  which  has  been  lately  excited  in  France, 
then*  is  a  fatal  tendency  to  exalt  a  spirit  of  criticism  in  the 
plaie  of  earnest  faith.  The  critic  thinks  himself  justified  in 
per})(‘tual  hesitation.  Decision  ap])ears  to  him  to  be  childish 
and  unmanly.  Remembering  the  saving  of  Aristotle  that  the 
‘act  of  searching  is  in  itself  discovery,’  such  a  dilrttantr 
(‘xcuses  himself  from  fixed  o|>inions,  fancying  that  any  new 
element  of  knowledge  may  modify  the  whole  of  his  belief, 
d’hen*  is  serious  danger  in  any  impiiry  which  is  merely 
curioriS,  or  in  that  tiippancy  which  treats  religious  beliefs  as 
m(*re  ])hases  of  human  progress.  M.  Hugo  illustrates  this  staU* 
of  teeling  when  he  tells  us  that  a  man  is  blessed  of  God  not  for 
having  found  truth,  but  for  having  sought  it ;  and  just  as  Bias 
of  Brit'ue  held  it  to  be  irrational  to  desire  immortality,  so  the 
modern  Frenehman  only  dares  to  look  forward  to  tlie  slee))  or 
rest  of  the  grave.  Wliat  can  be  more  sail  than  the  uncertainty 
of  such  a  longing  described  in  these  words  ? — 

‘  Je  ne  Jeinande  dcsormais, 

A  h\  creation  immense, 

(Ju’un  peu  de  silence  et  Je  paix.* 

The  danger  to  bo  approh<*iidod  from  the  empiricism  of  any 
writer  is  precisely  in  ]jroporlion  to  his  power  over  the  minds  of 
others  ;  and  knowing  the  immense  popularity  of  M.  Hugo,  we 
regret  his  evident  leaning  to  the  opinion  of  Strauss,  i.e.,  that  all 
belief  must  submit  to  the  law  of  development.  Like  the 
Romans,  he  would  enrol  the  Siiviour  of  the  world  amongst  its 
gods,  init  never  give  Him  undivided  worship.  Like  Emerson, 
he  would  look  upon  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Socrates, 
Mohammeil,  and  Christ,  as  successive  stages  of  intellectual 
progression.  At  one  time  we  find  him  enthusiastic  on  the 
(u)s|)el  story, and  willing  to  exclaim  with  Ernest  Renan,  ‘Eternal 
beauty  will  live  for  ever  in  that  Divine  name,’  and  at  another 
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lie  is  ready  to  put  these  blasphemous  wonis  without  comment 
into  the  mouth  of  Washington  Irving’s  favourite  hero : — 

‘  Je  suis  la  force  enfants  :  Jesus  fut  la  douceur, 

Le  soleil  a  toujours  I’auhe  pour  prccurseur, 

Jesus  ni’a  precede,  mais  il  n’est  pas  la  cause.* 

Better  leave  these  sacred  subjects  from  being  introiluced  into 
the  legendary  po(‘ms  and  wild  romances  of  our  day!  In  these 
respects  we  tliink  with  Novalis,  that  there  is  in  the  highest 
minds  a  holy  sliame,a  feeling  of  profanation,  by  which  all  sensitive 
natures  would  protect  their  most  solemn  feelings  from  the  intenned- 
dling  of  the  vulgar.  Religion,  friendship,  and  love,  are  subjects 
which  should  not  be  mentioned  irreverently  ;  for  we  should 
tread  softly  and  speak  low  when  we  approach  liallowed  ground. 

Some  few  of  our  readers  may,  perha})s,  l)e  surprised  to  hear, 
that  whilst  the  sentimental  Deism  too  prevalent  at  present  in 
France,  is  repudiated  by  all  earnest  Ultramontanes  and  straight¬ 
forward  Gallicans,  there  are  many  amongst  their  ranks  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  Protestantism  as  tlie  principal  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  to  accuse  the  Reformation  of  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  religion. 

These  critics  are  ready  to  remark  tliat  the  Bible  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  source  of  religious  knowledge  to  the  English  Protestant,  and 
inveigh  against  the  uncertainty  of  private  judgment.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  forced  to  cope,  is 
that  of  proving  the  infallibility  of  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  but 
(in  a  recent  article  in  the  Revue  den  Deiw  Mundes,  on  the 
‘Essays  and  Reviews’)  M.  Edmond  Scherer*  ob.serves,-  with 
triumpli,  that  Protestantism  lias  to  deal  with  a  problem  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  proving  the  infallibility  of  words  and  sentences  in  Holy 
Scripture.  It  reminds  him,  he  remarks  (with  more  wit  than 
discrimination),  of  the  old  Hindoo  fable  :  the  earth  reposes  on 
the  elephant ;  the  elephant  stands  on  the  tortoise  ;  but  how  is 
tlie  tortoise  itself  to  be  supported  ?  In  the  same  spirit  other 
Roman  (’’atliolic  critics  have  drawn  attention,  with  ill-concealed 
elation,  to  the  various  speculative  interpretations  which  modern 
Protestant  divines  have  assigned  to  Scripture.  The  works  of 
German  tlieologians,  they  observe,  at  first  excited  only  indigna¬ 
tion  and  horror  amongst  the  sober-minded  English  ;  but  little  by 
little  some  adventurous  spirit  made  an  advance  towards  facing 
the  monster  of  mysticism,  and  confidence  was  revived  by  the 
exani])les  of  earnest  and  truth-seeking  men  like  Coleridge,  Hale- 
and  Arnold.  Protestantism,  they  say,  may  not  perish  in  this 
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tbnn’ulable  contest,  for  Protestantism  itsulf  is  an  abstraction,  but 
it  is  Cliristianity  in  its  largest  sense  which  is  imperilled  wheji 
revelation  becomes  subject  to  such  various  interpretations.  At 
first  sight,  it  luus  been  admitted,  tliis  gradual  einancij)ation  of 
iR'lief  from  baiTen  dogma,  and  the  supposed  conesponding 
progress  of  spiritual  religion,  appears  to  be  a  pleasant  and  easy 
method  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between  intellect  and 
])iety,  reason  and  faith.  AVe  imagine  that  all  dithculties  have 
b(‘(*n  overcome,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  religious  future  of 
humanity  in  a  kind  of  Christian  rationalism,  or  rational  (1iris- 
tianity  ;  which,  without  excluding  reverence,  leaves  full  liberty 
to  fT\*(‘dom  of  thought.  ‘  I  desiri'  nothing  better  for  myself,’ 
remarks  M.  Scherer;  ‘but  1  cannot  help  asking  with  some 
anxiety  if  Christian  rationalism  be  actually  religion,  and  if  that 
which  nanains  in  the  crucible  after  this  elaborate  process  be 
indeed  the  essence  of  positive  dogmas,  or  mendy  the  capat 
iKortintm.  Will  that  Christianity  which  has  beconu'  trans¬ 
parent  to  the  int(‘lh'ct,  and  confonnable  to  the  reason  and  con¬ 
science  of  th(‘  natural  man,  bear  much  analogy  to  the  original 
(diristianitv  of  th(‘  Bible  ?’  Will  not  ndigion  itself  be  destrov(‘d 
and  sacriHc«‘d  in  the  su]>j>o>ed  progress  of  humanity? 

These  are  serious  (juestions,  which  hav(‘  been,  perhaps,  sug- 
g(»sted  as  much  bv  the  attitude  of  Protestants  abroad  as  bv  the 
imprudence*  of  otlu‘rs  in  our  own  countiy.  In  a  practical  and 
tlauightful  work,  recently  published  by  M.  Samuel  A’^inciuit,*  it 
was  admitt(‘d  to  be  advisable  that  French  Protestantism  should 
ada]>t  itstdf  as  miicli  as  possible  to  the  exigences  of  tin*  age.  It 
was  urged  that  tla*  authors  of  the  Rid’ormation  in  Franct*  had 
eiTcd  by  a  want  of  toh‘ration,  and  by  placing  the  Bibh*  in  the 
place  (»f  the  Pope.  Tin*  evil  of  dogmatism  was  clearh’  admitted, 
and  fi*ec  tliscussion  was  warmly  advocat(*d  as  desirabh*  and 
nec(*ssarv.  With  tacit  union  on  essentials,  why,  it  was  said, 
slnndd  tluTe  not  1h^  toleration  as  to  non-essentials?  Unity  is  ])os- 
sibh'  with  peilect  liberty,  whilst  diversity  is  a  jirinciple  of  active 
and  healthy  life.  ’Fhe  pret(‘n(h*d  infallibility  of  tin*  Cliurch  of 
Home  has  (*v(*r  bei*n  its  most  fatal  mistake.  ‘Is  there  not 
always,’  asks  M.  Scherer,  ‘an  t*lement  of  sup(‘rstition,  and  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  marvellous  legends,  in  all  true  piety?’  AVe  answer. 
Decidedly  not.  Superstition,  as  Whately  has  remarked,  does  not 
so  much  signify  an  ‘  excess  of  religion,’  as  a,  ‘  misdirection  of 
religious  f(*eling ;’  it  errs  not  from  t4M>  mucli  faith,  but  from  the 
want  of  it.  AVe  make  many  objects  of  worship,  and  crave  for 
confident  repose  even  in  pleasing  delusions,  when  we  would 
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avoi^i  the  safety  aiul  ^^randeur  of  unvarnished  truth,  and  yield  to 
a  propensity  to  serve  God  ‘  by  proxy.’  l)n  this  subject  we  can 
refer  our  readers  to  no  wiser  critic  or  abler  writer  than  the 
liberal-minded  and  earnest  M.  Guizot.  Tlie  political  and  literary 
career  of  Fran(;ois  Pierre  Guizot  is  too  familiar  to  the  general 
public  to  need  more  than  a  cursory  notice  here.  Fran(;ois 
Guizot  belonged  to  an  lionourable  Protestant  family,  wlio,  after 
having  sutfered  many  mortitications  through  the  religious  intole¬ 
rance  of  the  old  regime,  were  cruelly  attacked  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Nismes,  in  1 7^7.  When  the  child 
was  only  seven  years  old,  his  father  sutfered  martyrdom  on  the 
scadbld,  and  his  atlrighted  mother  Hed  for  refuge  to  Geneva, 
where  her  son  received  a  liberal  classical  education.  In  IcSbo  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  married,  in  IS1:2,  to  Mdlle.  Pauline  de 
Meulan,  who  was  fourteen  years  his  senior,  Imt  whose  influence 
with  the  royalist  party  opened  the  way  for  the  ])osition  which  he 
afterwards  occupied  in  public  life.  His  first  de'huf  in  literature 
— in  the  form  of  sliort  critical  n«)tices  on  the  works  of  Chateau¬ 
briand — excited  much  attention  ;  and  from  the  year  ISO!),  when 
he  published  his  first  ‘  Dictionaiw  of  Preiich  SyTionyms,’  to  the 
present  day,  through  all  the  disturbances  of  an  active  and  event¬ 
ful  j)olitical  career,  M.  Guizot  has  continued  to  enrich  the 
literature  of  his  native  country  with  criticisms  and  historical  dis- 
(|uisitions  of  no  mean  value.  Through  all  the  temptations  of  life 
M.  (Juizot  has  continued  firm  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
educated.  He  tells  us  in  his  last  work,  that  he  is  a  Protestant 
not  only  by  birth,  but  by  conviction.  His  experience  of  life  and 
his  study  of  history  have  only  decided  him  to  cling  the  closer  to 
the  faith  of  his  childliood.  His  first  wife  (*mbrac(‘d  Protestantism 
upon  her  death-bed,  and  peacefully  breathed  her  last  whilst  her 
husband  Avas  reading  BossueFs  sermon  on  the  ‘  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.'  We  cannot  enlarge  in  this  short  space  upon  his  sub.se- 
(pient  i^olitical  struggles,  and  numerous  historical  works.  The 
reader  will  find  the  best  account  of  them  in  a  Avork  ])ublished  in 
the  year  I860,  entitled,  ‘Reminiscences  to  illustrate  the  History 
of  my  Times.’*  M.  Guizot  lias  betm  Jiccused,  not  Avithout  some 
reason,  of  a  Avant  of  e»xse  in  his  style  of  Avriting,  of  an  exces¬ 
sive  love  of  generalities,  and  a  tendency  to  substitute  arbitrary 
laAvs  and  fiivourite  theories  in  the  place  of  legitimate  facts.  Few, 
hoAAeA^er,  of  these  faults  ar(‘  apparent  in  his  latest  and  most  useful 
Avork  on  the  state  of  the  ‘Christian  Church  and  Christian  Society 
in  1861.’+  Had  not  this  book  been  already  rendered  accessible 
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t()  the  English  reader,  we  should  l)e  tempted  to  linger  longer  on 
the  subject- matter  of  its  interesting  pages,  hut  must  now  j)ass  it 
with  only  a  ciu*sory  notice.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  M.  Guizot  writes  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  larger  and 
more  extended  sense.  It  is  not  that  he  looks  with  indifterence 
ujKUi  the  various  opinions  and  fonns  of  worship  whicli  distin¬ 
guish  the  Cliristian  world.  Like  Hezekiah,  on  the  contrarv,  he 
would  not  only  put  down  false  gods,  hut  rites  for  serving  God 
in  a  false  manner.  But  M.  Guizot  is  no  advocate  for  a  deceptive 
and  apparent  unity  ;  and  he  helieves  that  the  human  race  is 
destine<l  to  lalK)ur  and  struggle  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  tliat 
ahsolute  repose  and  p‘rmanent  peace  in  one  uniform  conviction 
is  contrary  to  its  nature,  and  incompatihle  with  its  liherty  of 
thought. 

With  M.  Scherer,  lie  thinks  that  at  the  present  time  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  threatened  at  its  base,  hy  tlK‘  d(‘termined  attacks  of 
materialism,  rationalism,  and  historicid  scejiticism.  In  ]>ast 
tim(‘S — in  the  15th  and  ISth  centuries  more  especially — the 
Church  h;is  survived  these  attacks,  hut  the  members  of  its  com¬ 
munion  have  suffered  bitterly  in  the  contc‘st. 

‘  Importiint  subjects,'  remarks  M.  Ernest  Renan  (one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  new  and  so-calleil  liberal 


opinions),  ‘  have  always  been  embraced  by  the  human  sjiirit  in 
Hliverse  points  of  view,  and  each  age,  according  to  its  dillerent 
<legrees  of  culture,  sees  something  to  estimate  in  others.  The 
more  we  look  upon  the  past,  and  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
the  present,  without  conventional  and  pre-occupied  minds,  the 
more  wt‘  see  io  admire ;  for  “  La  science  est  la  premiere  condition 


de  radmiration  serieuse.’” 


M.  Colani  (another  advocate  for  the 


theory  that  truth  is  subjective,  and  wears  its  different  asjiect  to 


<‘very  man)  writes  in  this  hesitating  strain:  ‘My  ideas,  iny 
opinions  upon  the  Gospel,  seem  to  me  to  be  true  ;  but  something 
tells  me  that  they  are  imperfect,  incomplete,  that  they  respinid 
to  a  peculiar  condition  of  so\d,  that  experience  may  modify 
them,  and  that  if  they  suit  me  now,  the  period  may  not  lie  far 
off  when  they  will  cease  to  satisfy  nu‘  entirely  ;  and  that  con- 
se(|uently  they  can  only  really  satisfy  those  souls  who  find 
themselves  in  the  same  condition  as  myself  at  this  moment, 
those  who  have  the  same  tendencies  and  the  siime  intellectual 


wants.’  ‘  Whence,'  asks  M.  Guizot,  ‘  does  this  anxiety  arise  V 
Is  it  not,  as  Montescpiieu  would  have  expressed  it,  that  these 
mt‘n  accomplish  more  than  they  intend  ;  that  in  the  blows  they 
aim  at  religious  dogmatism  they  endanger  the  siifety  of  the 
whole  edifice,  and  that  the  human  soul  may  lx*come  utterly 
bewildered,  and  perisli  itself  with  the  loss  of  its  faith  ? 


Reason  and  Faith. 
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He  proceeds  to  point  out  the  two  greatest  injuries  which  tlie 
Cliristian  C'hurch  is  likely  to  suffer  in  these  days  of  daring  and 
presumptuous  inipiiry.  Tlie  first  form  of  attack  he  considers  to 
be  aimed  against  a  Indief  in  the  supernatural,  and  the  latter 
to  be  the  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  a  living  and  personal  Deity, 
and  to  su})ply  us  instead  with  a  meaningless  abstraction — 
a  mere  invention  of  the  human  intellect.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
the  autlior  of  RiUgio  Medici,  in  his  struggle  between  the 
power  of  tlie  intellect  and  imagination,  was  a  Christian  by 
conscience  rather  than  by  intelligence.  He  was  very  ready 
to  believe  in  invisible  causes,  and  complained  that  there  were 
scarcely  enough  mysteries  in  religion  to  satisfy  an  active  faith. 
Like  Tertullian,  he  would  have  said,  ‘  Certum  est,  quia  impossi- 
bile  est,’  declaring  that  since  he  had  once  learned  his  own 
utter  ignorance,  his  reason  had  been  supple  to  the  will  of  his 
faith.  Very  different  is  the  feeling  of  ordinary  believers  in 
the  present  day,  who  seek  before  everything  to  find  a  fixed 
point  in  tlieir  religion  to  which  they  may  pin  their  uncertainties, 
and  v/lio  end)race  the  positive  with  the  greatest  contentment, 
being  greedy  to  assure  themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  visible, 
witliout  having  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  human 
intelligence.  Even  flippant  Voltaire  could  say, — 

‘  Par  dela  tous  ces  cieux,  le  Dieu  des  cieux  reside.’ 


And  the  God  who  is  above  all  the  heavens  must  be  a  super¬ 
natural  Bcdng,  and  not  nature  personified.  ‘  Without  an  in¬ 
stinctive  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  without  a  craving  after 
something  liigher  tlian  itself,  religion,’  says  M.  Guizot,  ‘would 
mean  nothing,  and  would  be  deprived  of  its  sustenance  and 
existence.’  ‘  Christianity  rationalized,’  remarks  a  modern  writer, 
‘the  Gospel  divested  of  its  mysteries,  would  the  (pienching  of 
all  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul.’  ‘  To  think  that  God  is  as 
we  would  wish  him  to  b(‘,’  adds  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ‘  is 
actual  blasphemy.’  The  fact  is  that  the  susceptibility  of  the 
mind,  or  its  capacity  for  receiving  truth,  depends  on  the 
temper  and  the  heart,  even  more  than  on  the  state  of  the 
intellect.  The  understanding  may  be  so  blinded  by  circum¬ 
stance  or  by  ])rejudice  as  to  meet  with  darkness  in  the 
daytime,  and  to  grope  in  noonday  as  in  night.  But  there  is 
much  meaning  in  the  old  saying  of  Augustine,  ‘8o  receive  that 
thou  mayst  deserve  to  understand  ;  for  faith  ought  to  precede 
the  understanding,  so  that  the  understanding  may  be  the 
reward  of  faith.’  Some  remarks  by  the  late  Mr.  Ro])crtson  seem 
to  us  so  appropriate  on  this  subject,  that  we  cannot  for])ear 
([noting  them.  ‘  Eternal  truth,’  he  said,  ‘  is  not  reached  ]>y 
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h^arsav,  and  i#?  reache<l  liy  siirht.  It  in  vain  that  we 
ranKu^k  the  world  fr»r  proliable  evhlences  <d  Go<i.  and  hypr  it  best's 
of  hU  existence.  It  is  idle  to  ^>^>k  into  the  materialism  of  man 
for  tlie  revelati<»n  his  immortality.  But  if  a  man  g«>es  into  the 
eU'maJ  world  with  convictions  of  its  eternity,  and  with  the 
iv-^iuTecti*  of  IjKxi  himselt'  in  Ids  spirit,  he  will  find  abundant 
coiTol«'>raiion  of  wliat  he  already  iielieves.'  It  is  with  n'gret 
tliat  we  an*  <^omp^dle*i  U>  hasten  over  M.  ^niizot’s  conckiding 
djaj^r-i  f‘n  the  state  of  Roimin  Catholicism  am!  Pr"t‘'>taiitism 
at  pn-'ent  in  France,  on  the  strti«ri:le  which  is  taking  plax'e  in 
Italy,  and  on  the  future  pn»spe<.t>  of  religious  lil»erty.  Com¬ 
mending  them  to  tlie  notice  of  our  reailers,  we  [»as>  on  to  the 
L-urs<»fy  fonddeniti' »n  of  a  few  of  the  later  publications  in  fierrnan 
literamre. 

Among  the  n-cent  fictitious  writings  we  may  draw  attention 
t4>  the  novels  and  historic;il  ronuiiices  nf  Mmiame  Clara  Mundt, 
who,  under  the  cognom**n  of  Louw-  MulU^a^ii.  is  a  prolific  coii- 
trihun»r  t4>the  literature  of  her  native  country.  Her  iiR»st  rt*ceiit 
pr^luctioiis  are,  ‘  Frederick  the  Gn*at  and  his  Court.’*  •  Le«>- 
j>old  the  S<*<i)nd  and  his  Times,'+  and  the  ‘  World  and  Nature, 
a  snuy  of  rmnlern  life.  Tlh*  first  two  nmiance.s  are  chietly 
remarkable  for  their  daring  attemj)t  to  coinhiiie  history  with 
fiction  ;  whil>t  the  latter  records  the  sentimental  e-\|xriences  of 
iieKlern  }i»*n»is  and  heroines.  Very  difiereiit  in  style  are  two 
volumes  by  Heinrich  G.  F.  Mahler,  c-alle*!  ‘  E^siiys  and  Pictures  ; 
<»r,  ClK***rful  Studies, and  written  in  tlie  jocose  and  fiippiint 
.'train  which  lias  lately  b«*come  |K)|iular.  Amongst  the  numerous 
SI  eots  which  are  discusstnl  in  these  various  sketches,  we  have 
ehilnirate  4lis4|uisitions  on  the  delight':  of  trjhacov'iiioking,  ou  the 
pl*-;i.'Ur»  8  ami  mis^*ri4*s  4)f  crinoline,  and  tw<>  chapt»*rs  entitled 
res|ii‘ctively,  the  ‘  M<»d4*ni  B  liever,’  and  the  ‘  Mtxlern  Cnhc^ 
liever.’  In  thes^  last  it  .<t*4*ms  to  have  .suited  the  purple  of  the 
writ4-rto  impute  to  the  old-fashi4»m*d  ( ’hristianity  of  times  ]i;ust 
all  tin*  ‘  vicf*s  4»f  iiyjKX'risy  and  law’k*ssness,  as  well  as  the  most 
4*ppre.s.dve  s4)lemnityC  whikt  the  mo<lem  unbeliever  '\vl10s4* 
."iml  is  in  a  seii  4»f  doubt,  anii  whose*  miml,  having  110  c»*iitrt‘  of 
n*st,  may  gravitate  t4»wards  every  .system)  is  lauded  for  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  guilelesstK^^s,  if  not  fiir  his  ideal  exci'lleiice.  This 
may  Ik*  veiy  amusing,  hut  such  empiricism  in  a  writer  of 
fiction  may  possibly  l»e  most  iiijurit>ii.<.  True  it  is  that  Coin- 
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mou  stDse  ivpudiai<?»  the  dt.»ctriiie  iLar  this  oartli  is  uotliiug  but 
a  ‘  vale  of  tears.'  It  cries  out  iu  inJi^itiou  ii^aiust  a  system  ot* 
etiiia>  which  would  make  the  motive  ot  all  o^^Knluess  to  ^'ousist  iu 
virtue  p^.i1*ormed  merely  for  the  sake  of  ewrual  happiness,  or 
excuse  a  diuioerous  dallying  with  temptation  iiiuler  the  uotivm  of  a 
fauciei^l  spiritual  seciurity.  But  ChrUtiiinity  is  not  to  lx*  iiccuseil  of 
this,  and  it  is  unwise*  and  illogical  to  write  st<^»ries  aiul  grounil 
thexu'ies  upon  such  delusions.  M.  Mahler  eriileiitly  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  prop<.nsity  for  liK>king  on  the  laughing  side  oi  life. 
But  he  must  not  forget  that  we  all  see  the  winkl  and  colour  it 
aex*v»rding  to  our  own  experience,  and  that  nothing  is  a  truer 
index  of  character  than  the  different  opinions  which  ilifferent 
minds  form  of  happiness  aiul  sorrow.  Se»me  men  have  naturally 
that  keen  susceptibility  of  organiziition  which  cause.s  them  to 
suffer  daily  from  the  jarring  vibrations  of  those  tine  wii\*s  of 
luidetiuiibie  fet'iing  which  every  breath  can  .>hake.  Such  a 
man’s  tiilarL^eii  sources  c>f  knowlc‘ilge  may  have  forced  him  to 
sym|xi:hize  with  those  thousiuid  calamities  which  »laily  athict 
humanity.  A<ld  to  this  that  fatal  over-c\uisciousncss  which 
s*  eius  u.i  lx*  the  characteristic  of  the  Cieiinaii  mind,  or  the 
faults  of  cliaracter  derivc*il  fr»m  BkIIIv  intiriiiity,  and  we  have 
an  easy  e  xplanation  of  those  misendde  whining  existences  which 
tlirow  a  chill  »>ver  the  spirits  of  cldldreii,  and  by  pivsc‘iiting  them 
with  an  untrue  and  di>tii.Nteful  view  of  I'eligion,  supply  them  with 
tlie  surest  motives  for  scepticism  in  after  years.  Our  lives  are 
saintly  in  pri»poition  as  tliey  are  lives  of  j»raise.  But  wc — whose 
ccuitentuient  is  often  hut  a  passive  form  of  thankfulness — should 
Lh*  sh>w  t<»  Condemn  others  for  indulging  in  a  fretful  spirit  of  im¬ 
patiences  ill  which  we  might  have  sIuiicmI  oui'selves  luul  our  e.\- 
pi^-rience  l»c*en  the  siune. 

M.  Mahler  seems  to  have  ailopted  friuii  other  ct*uiitiies  that 
excitalde  tlippaiicy  which  often  pn cilices  weariness  aiul  reaction. 
The  jx  r{^x*tual  laughter  of  Scarion  and  others  is  not  always  eii- 
livtfuing.  There  are  meriy*  lH)oks  which,  as  Mrs.  Browning  siiys, 
‘  set  yt»u  Weeping  when  the  sun  shines,'  and  merry  tones  which  aiv 
so  evidently  iu^sumeil,  tluit  hy  suggestion  they  cause*  sadness.  Wit 
aiul  banter  are  often  resulted  to  as  a  resource  for  hiding  deep  feel¬ 
ing  and  preventing  real  earnestness;  whilst  the  noblest  thoughts 
seen  invariably  in  one  light  may  Ixcome  objects  for  a  humorous 
smile.  Madame  Mundt,  in  her  historical  romances  (amongst  which 
we  may  mention  ‘Napoleon  aiul  Blucher,’*  which  is  on  tlie  whole 
ch  verly  written,  and  abouiuls  with  scenes  of  interest),  affimls  a 
better  exemplihaition  of  the  sentimental  manner  of  the  national 
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novels.  There  is  usually  a  calm,  stolid  feature  in  the  German 
eiitaracter,  a  certain  slowness  of  perception,  and  a  dulness  in  appre¬ 
ciating  jokes,  which  makes  iheir  romantic  style  heavy  and  uniform. 
Many  of  those  lal)oured  German  novels  would  horrify  the  English 
pleiisure-seeker.  They  are  not  novels  so  much  as  wearisome  ilis- 
quisitions  and  metaphysical  reflections,  utterly  deficient  in  that 
Itel  which  the  French  suppose  to  fie  the  acme  of  good 

tjuste.  The  naivett  of  their  exaggerated  sentimentality  is  often 
highly  ludicrous.  These  honest  writers  are  so  much  in  earnest 
themselves  that  they  do  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possifiility 
i»f  their  exaggerated  metaphors  and  deep  exj)ressions  of  sorrow 
sounding  unreasonafile  to  any  of  their  readers.  John  Bull  has  less 
confitlence  in  liuman  sympithy  ^  he  has  a  horror  of  fieing  laughe«l 
at,  and  checks  himself  in  his  most  romantic  fiiglits,  to  think  how 
ridiculous  he  may  apjK‘ar.  He  suspects  the  most  ordinary  fiirds 
of  lK‘ing  [X'cking  daws,  and  refuses  to  wear  ‘  his  heart  upon  his 
sh‘eve.* 


V. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Near  the  eml  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  three  short 
compositions  of  St.  John,  two  of  them  very  shoii,  placed 
apart  from  his  otlu'r  writings.  They  are  usually  called  e])istles  ; 
though  this  term  can  only  l)e  a]>plieil  to  the  first  in  an  accommo- 
ilati‘d  sense,  as  it  does  not  lK‘ar  the  usual  marks  of  a  letter.  It 
has  no  address  at  the  commencement,  according  to  the  custom  of 
former  times  ;  no  salutations  at  the  end  ;  no  mention  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  church,  people,  or  private  individual.  These  characteristics 
of  a  letter  an*  found  in  all  the  ])roper  ‘  epistles  ^  of  the  New 
Testament,  including  the  two  last  of  John’s  short  writings.  The 
a /•>>'/,  tluuefore,  hears  a  fonn  piaailiar  to  itself,  Jind  also  difiers 
from  the  ‘general  ejnstles’  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  in  fieing 
limiti‘d  to  a  certain  class  of  sufijects.  These  pc*culiarities  seem 
to  s\d)stantiate  the  opinion,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  pastoral 
addr  ess,  written  for  the  fienefit  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of 
Ephesus,  where  the  fieloved  disciple  generally  lived  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  He  would  naturally  take  a  ])eculiar 
inttavst  in  the  welfare  of  these  churches,  and  watch  over  them 
with  a  fatherly  care  and  authority. 

The  ‘  Fii*st  Epistle’  of  John  has  all  the  familiarity,  ease,  and 
|H»int  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  pastoral  address  from 
a  primitive  fiishop  to  the  memfiers  of  a  tlock  with  whom  he  had 
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bi'eii  lon«^  acquainted,  and  most  of  whom  he  liad  personally 
instnicted  in  the  ways  of  g^^liness.  His  use  of  the  fatherly  and 
endearing  epithet,  ‘  My  little  children,’  would  have  been  in¬ 
appropriate  under  other  circumshinces.  Christ  addresset  1  his 
disciples  in  this  manner  ;  and  St.  Paul  applied  the  same  tenn 
in  writing  to  the  Galatians,  whom  he  had  l>een  the  means 
of  converting  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  At  other  times 
the  apostles  use  the  words,  ‘  brethren,’  ‘  beloved,’  ‘  dearly 
l)eloved,’  ‘  whom  I  love  in  the  truth.’  But  the  name  of 
‘  little  children  ’  im])lies  a  spiritual  relationship  of  a  close  and 
continuous  character.  So  in  this  treatise,  when  St.  John  is 
giving  particular  instructions  to  the  church,  he  speaks  to 
‘  fathers,  young  men,  and  little  children  ;  ’  not  to  persons 
placed  in  different  circumstances  and  exposed  to  different  kinds 
of  evil.  He  aildri‘sses  them  tis  if  he  were  one  of  themselves,  but 
their  senior  ;  not  as  if  he  were  writing  to  strangers.  He  speaks 
to  them  as  if  lie  were  naar  them,  or  only  sejiarated  from  them 
for  a  short  time.  This  may  be  gathered  from  such  sentiments 
as  the  following  :  ‘  That  whicli  we  liave  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;’ 
‘They  went  out  from  but  they  were  not  of  us;’  ‘Little 
children,  abide  in  him,  that  when  ho  shall  appear,  wo  may  have 
confidenct‘,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming’ 
(chap.  i.  J,  and  ii.  1 J),'  !2(S).  The  first  of  these  passages  seems  to 
imply  that  the  apostle  held  personal  intercourse  of  a  spiritual 
kind  with  that  church  ;  and  the  last,  that  that  was  umler  some 
official  res})onsibiiity  in  connection  with  them. 

8t.  John’s  addressing  the  whole  church  as  ‘little  children,* 
although  there  were  ‘  fathers  ’  amongst  them,  implies  a  great 
disparity  of  age  between  himself  and  the  peo])le  to  whom  he 
wrote,  and  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  ^  epistle  ’  having  been 
written  in  «‘i  very  advanced  season  of  life.  The  principal  reason 
for  a  contrary  liypothesis  is  grounded  on  the  expression, 
‘Because  ye  have  known  him  that  is  from  the  lieginning.’  But 
this  immediately  follows,  ‘  Because  ye  have  known  the  Father,’ 
and  is  synonymous  with  it,  and  by  no  means  indicates  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  on  earth.  Surely, 
also,  it  reejuires  some  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  the 
declaration,  ‘It  is  the  last  time,’  points  out  the  near  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  is  not  a  word  in  any  of 
these  epistles  al)out  the  Jews  or  the  Jewish  law,  which  were  the 
great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  we  infer  that  the 
Mosaic  economy  was  swept  away  with  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  Judaizing  teachers  were  now  silenced  by 
this  awful  visitation  of  God.  Lrrors  of  a  different  kind  had  now" 
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sprung*  up  in  tlio  Christian  Cliureli,  and  it  is  to  these  that  John 
refers  in  his  ‘epistles/  This  is  <listinctly  averred  In  the  Sicond 
Epistle,  verse  7,  which  may  ho  compan  d  with  verse  LS,  eha{).  ii., 
of  the  First  Epistle.  ‘  ^lany  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  tvorld, 
who  confess  not  tlait  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  tlesli.  This  is  a 
decei\(T  hnd  an  antichrist.’  ‘Even  now  an*  there  many  anti¬ 
christs/  There  are  other  reasons,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
allude,  for  lM*lu‘ving  that  tliesi*  two  epistles  w(*ie  written  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  e})ithet,  ‘tlk*  elder,’  which  John  a}»|)lies 
io  himself  in  the  second,  a^*ees  with  our  su))position  that  he 
wrote  these*  letters  in  very  advanced  a^e.  If  se),  he  wrote  them 
elurin^’  the  p(*riod  when  he  was  ‘elder’  of  the  E[»hesi;ins ; 
prohahly  a  short  time  lH*fon‘  his  banishment  t(>  J^itmos,  »»!* 
soon  after  his  r(*turn. 

’rin*re  is  a  marked  coni;niity  bettve(*n  the  ce)nti‘nts  of  this 
pastoral  address  and  tlu^  message  sent  to  the  Ephesian  Churcli 
by  Jesus  Christ,  in  Re*velation,  chap.  ii.  Nearly  the  whole  of  ilu* 
latte*r  is  contained  in  the  former.  Tin*  a])Ostle  enjoins, 

‘  Eelieve  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  an* 
of  Cod.’  Christ  says,  ‘Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  tluw 
are  ap<»stles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars.’  'J’Ik* 
api»stle  s|K*aks  of  the  utter  and  distinctivi*  s(‘paration  whicli 
e.xists  between  the  children  of  God  and  men  of  the  world,  both 
in  ]aineiples  and  practice.  Christ  says,  ‘Thou  canst  not  bear 
th(*m  which  are  evil.’  He  also  acknowledges  their  eo‘>d 
‘works,’  about  which  Jolm  wrote  so  strongly,  and  that  lh(*y 
‘  hati'd  tlu*  deeds  of  the  N icolaitanc-s,’  who  may  have  lK*i*n  those* 
spok(*n  of  by  John  as  the  Antinomian  teachers,  who  ‘  went  out 
from  us.’  ‘Love’  is  tlu*  ^reat  burdt'U  of  tlu*  epistle,  whilst  tlu* 
Lord  einnplains,  ‘  1  have*  somewhat  a;;ainst  thee,  becausi*  thou 
hast  left  thy  first  lova*.’  John  speaks  of  ‘  the  lii^ht,’  and 
‘walking-  in  tlu*  li^ht  ;  ’  so  Christ  threati*ns  to  ‘  it ‘move  tlu* 
candlestick.'  John  Lalks  much  of  ‘the  life’  which  is  s(*en  and 
partak(*n  of  by  believers  ;  and  Christ  ]n*omises,  ‘  T(»  him  that 
ijvercometh  will  1  <;ive  t<>  eat  of  the  tree  of  lite.'  ( )nce  more: 
we  h*aru  that  »lohn  was  banished  from  Eplu*sus  to  J'atmos, 
probably  by  tlu*  persi*cutin^  edict  of  Hoinitian  in  A. I),  bo  (^which 
was  revt*rsi*d  by  Nerva,  aUuit  a  year  afU*rwards),  which  co- 
inciiles  with  tlu*  worils  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  that  they  had 
‘  borne’  and  had  ‘  yiatienct*’  for  his  sjvke. 

John  app(*ars  to  have  had  his  first  residence  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  left  it,  acconlino  to  Christ’s  injunction,  before  it  w;is 
invested  by  the  Roman  army,  and  afterwards  to  have  retired  t») 
Ephesus,  where  he  s}H*nt  the  treater  part  of  his  remainin^^  life, 
amounting  to  about  thiity  years.  This  will  allow  for  his  bein<( 
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an  ‘  older’  amongst  them,  and  for  his  style  of  addressing  tliem 
as  ‘  his  children/  Other  casual  expressions,  such  as,  ‘  Keep  your¬ 
selves  from  idols,’  and  ‘  The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked 
one,’  agi'ce  well  with  the  idolatr}"  and  character  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  <d’  Epliesus.  Li‘t  us  suppose,  then,  that  this  was  a  short 
tract,  or  pastoral  addrt*ss,  sent  to  the  churches  of  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  by  their  venerable  ‘elder,’  ap})roaching  the  hundredth  year 
of  his  age,  either  during  a  temporary  absence  from  them,  or 
during  a  season  of  bodily  infirmity,  when  he  was  unable  to 
address  tliem  in  pi'rson.  Then  do  the  contents  of  tins  ‘epistle’ 
admirably  agree  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
emergency  of  the  tinu‘s,  ;us  they  do  with  the  Lord’s  direct  mes- 
siig(‘  to  ‘the  angel  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ephesus.’ 

The  ‘beloved  disci])le’  was  the  gnat  a]M>stl(*  of  Ito'e.  He 
knew  w’hat  it  meant  ;  for  he  had  lain  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord, 
and  had  imbiluMl  this  holy  ])rinciph‘  from  that  Divine  heart, 
Avhoi-e  it  glowed  with  a  pity  and  hmderness  that  mwer  animated 
a  mere  moilal  breast.  In  that  last  discourse*  of  tin*  Saviour,  he 
spoke  more  (d*  love*  than  he  had  ever  dom*  before*  ;  and  John 
alone  of  the  F^vangelists  has  n'corded  the  substance  of  that  solemn 
teaching.  Its  veay  words  wen*  indelibly  written  in  his  lieait, 
and  imbued  his  future  thoughts  and  expressions.  It  might  be 
curious  to  trace  the  ])(‘ifect  resemblanc(*  existing  betv/een  that 
discourse*  of  Jesus  (dirist  (including  his  int(a’ct*ssorv  ])rayer)  and 
the  ‘First  Epistle’ of  St.John.  The  princi))al  topics  in  both 
are,  the  love*  of  (lod,  loving  one  another,  keeping  the*  command¬ 
ments,  the  imhvelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  intimate  communion 
with  God,  the  ])rivilege  of  ])rayer,  wdth  an  assurance  of  its  being 
answered,  and  a  future  life  of  bliss.  »lohn  had  trt‘asur(*d  up 
these  subjects  in  his  memory,  had  r(*ceived  all  their  holy  iuHu- 
enc(‘,  and  lived  in  tludr  (*njoyment  ;  and  now',  when  he  w^as 
shortly  about  to  quit  this  earthly  tabernacle,  he  })uts  them  into 
a  familiar  treatise,  for  tlu*  ('ditication  of  the  churches  over  which 
he  has  })resided,  and  for  the  bemitit  of  future  gmierations. 

‘  Love’  is  the  main  burden  of  his  pjustoral  address — the  love 
<d  God,  j>ure,  rich,  free,  and  operative.  Wo  should  contemplate 
this  l(»ve  Divine,  look  at  it  by  its  own  light,  receive  its  sanctify¬ 
ing  grace,  ami  show  its  ]K)W'er  by  loving  one  another  ‘  in  deed 
and  in  truth.’  But  this  love  of  God  is  only  seen  in  Ghrist, 
and  comes  to  us  through  him  alone,  who  is  tin*  God-man,  the 
onlv  begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  John  had  no  i/lea  of  I>ivine 
love  apart  from  Christ.  It  was  ‘manifested’  to  us  through  the 
Saviour.  Its  intensity  w\as  seen  in  Christ’s  dying  for  us,  a 
‘  ])ro]utiation  for  our  sins.’  We  can  only  love  God  when  we 
understand  this  gift  of  his  Son,  and  b(*lieve  in  or  trust  to  him 
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for  siilvation.  Jolm  insists  that  we  must  receive  this  doctrim^ 
of  Clirist,  or  else  we  make  God  a  liar.  Again,  ‘Who  is  a  liar, 
hut  he  that  deiiieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  V  i)r  ‘the  M(*ssia]i.’ 
‘He  is  antichrist  that  deiiieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.’ 

The  ‘  iloctrine  of  Christ,’  according  to  John,  includes  his  Divine 
and  human  natures,  his  atonement  for  sin,  and  the  othces  wliicli 
he  still  performs  on  our  IxJialf.  As  Jesus  had  d(*clared  that  lie 
‘came  out  from  God  and  should  return  to  GoiT  (John  xvi.  ’ll, 
:iH),  that  he  lived  with  the  Father,  and  was  gloiitied  with  him 
Indore  the  worhl  was  (John  xvii.  o,  2t),  so  John  distinctly 
affirms  the  necessity  of  our  believing  in  Christ  as  the  true  Son 
of  the  true  God  1 1  John  ii.  -2,  2J  ;  iii.  2J  ;  v.  .d,  10,  20).  Here  lu‘ 
had  to  warn  his  people  against  some  errors  of  the  (biostics, 
i*sjXH*ially  thost‘  imbibed  by  the  Cerinthians  and  Docidac.  ’Plie 
fonin*r  did  not  acknowK'dije  the  Creator  of  this  world  and  God 
of  the  Jews  as  tlH‘  juire  and  true  God,  nor  Christ  as  h  'ls  Son. 
They  suppos(‘d  that  the  Creator,  or  Demiurge,  was  an  inferior 
emanation  from  tin*  Divine  nature,  part  of  the  true  light  having 
mingled  itself  with  a  <legTt*e  of  darkness  or  pollution  that  it 
might  come  in  contact  with  matter  which  they  hehl  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  evil.  Hence  John  insists  that  the  Word  whom  they  had 
seen,  handled,  and  heard,  who  ‘  was  with  the  Father,’  aiul  was 
‘manifested’  to  men,  was  ‘from  the  beginning;’  that  he  was 
the  only  b(‘gotten  Son  of  the  Father,  who  is  the  true  God,  who 
‘  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.’  Thus,  he  at  onc«^ 
<lenounci‘d  the  curious  fables  of  the  Cerinthians  (or  their  ])rede- 
C(‘ssors),  whom  h(‘  unhesitatingly  called  ‘  liars.’  Their  dogmas 
W(‘re  men*  philosophical  fictions. 

The  Doceta',  in  ])articular,  deni(‘d  that  ‘Christ  came  in  thi' 
tiesh  nnuntaining  that  an  aM>n  unittul  liimself  for  a  si'ason  with 
the  man  tlesus,  but  left  him  before  his  crucifixion.  John  de¬ 
nominates  this  pretended  j)hilosophy,  ‘  The  spirit  of  antichrist  ’ 
(I  .lohn  iv.  2,  J  ;  also  2  John  vii.) 

Sonu‘  commentators  think  that  the  whole  design  of  John  in 
writing  thes(^  episth\s  was  to  controvert  the  false  doctrines  of 
tin*  Gnostics.  Vet  he  does  not  argue  against  them  ;  he  only 
denounces  them  with  a]x>stolic  authority;  and  they  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  cmitents  of  this  pastoral  address.  Is  it  not 
a  iiobltT  view  of  the  s\d)ject  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  wished 
to  display  lu'fore  the  mind  and  memory  (»f  his  people  the  glorious 
excellence  of  ‘  love,'  coming  from  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  shetlding  itself  in  the  human  heart,  and 
spr(‘ading  abroad  through  the  world,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  to 
guard  them  against  those  sophistries  which  would  inevitably 
prevent  their  obtaining  tliis  heavenly  gi'ace  I 
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On  account  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  his  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin  was  all-sufficient,  his  intercession  on  our  belialf  is 
complete,  and  he  is  the  7neans  of  nniti)i(j  believers  Avith  the 
Father.  These  important  topics  are  set  forth  by  John  in  almost 
the  same  language  as  they  were  tirst  taught  by' the  Saviour. 
(The  atonement,  1  John  ii.  1,  and  iv.  10,  I!*,  compared  with 
John  XV.  1*1;  x.  11,  15;  iii.  14 — 17*  The  interc(‘ssion,  1  John 
ii.  1,  compared  with  John  xiv.  IG,  &c.  The  means  of  union, 
1  Jolm  i.  J;  ii.  24;  iv.  15;  v.  11,  12,  20;  compared  Avith  John 
xiv.  (),  7,  0,  20,  2:i ;  XA^  1—9  ;  xvi.  27 ;  xvii.  J,  G,  10,  21,  22,  2:i.) 
We  have,  therefore,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ciospel 
taught  by  Jolm  in  this  ‘  epistle,'  in  Avhicli  he  Avas  exhibiting  the 
loA’e  of  God  ;  and  a  belief  in  these  doctrines  is  declared  by  him 
as  necessary  to  our  participating  in  the  benefits  of  that  love. 

The  Holy  Ghost  shows  this  love  to  the  believer,  and  imparts  its 
virtue  to  his  heart.  Here,  again,  the  beloved  disciple  follows  the 
teaching  of  his  Divine  Master.  For  as  Christ  promised  that  he 
would  send  the  ‘  Comforter '  (or  Advocate)  to  ‘  dwell  in '  his 
disciples,  to  ‘testify  of'  himself,  and  to  ‘teach  them  all  things,’ 
so  John  Avrites,  ‘  Hereby  Ave  knoAV  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the 
Spirit  Avhich  he  hath  gi\^en  us  ‘  He  that  l)elie\'eth  on  the  Son  of 
God  hath  the  Avitness  in  himself:'  ‘Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  knoAv  all  things  :'  ‘The  same  anointing  teacheth 
you  of  all  things.’ 

When  the  love  of  God  is  thus  ‘shed  abroad  in  our  heart  by 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  Avhich  is  given  us’  (Rom.  v.  5),  it  produces  its 
own  Divine  effects  in  our  soul,  and  the  fruits  of  lov'e  in  our  life 
and  conversation.  Tlie  chief  of  these  are  spoken  of  by  John, 
after  the  manner  of  his  Lord.  1.  Oar  heart  loves  God.  ‘  We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us ;  ’  and  ‘  He  tiiat  dAvelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God.’  Christ  had  said,  ‘  The  Father  himself 
loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me  :  ’  ‘  Continue  ye  in  my 
love :  ^  ‘  That  the  love  AvhereAvith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in 
them,  and  I  in  them'  (John  xvi.  27;  xv.  9;  xvii.  2(>).  2.  We 

lore  one  another.  ‘  A  new  commandment  I  gii^e  unto  you, 
That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  haA^e  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love 
one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  knoAv  that  ye  are  my  dis¬ 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.’  ‘  These  things  I  command 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another’  (John  xiii.  ‘14,  .‘15  ;  xv.  12,  17). 
John  insists  upon  the  same  brotherly  love,  and  declares  it  to  be 
a  test  of  our  love  to  God.  He,  moreover,  calls  it  a  ‘  command¬ 
ment,'  and  ‘  a  neAv  commandment’  (1  John  ii.  8,  10  ;  iii.  11,  2.‘1; 
iv.  21).  About  the  neces.sity  of  brotherly  love  we  need  notmul- 
tiply  (juotations  from  John  ;  but  the  ted  is  described  in  siich 
passages  as  these  :  ‘  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in 
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tk*atli  :  ’  ‘  Ht*  that  loveth  not,  knowetli  not  God  :  ’  ‘It  we  love 
one  another,  tJod  dwelleth  in  us  ‘  He  that  loveth  not  his  l>rother, 
how  can  he  love  God?’  ‘  We  know  that  w’e  have  ])assed  tVoni 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren/  A^j^aiii ;  the 
expn'asiou  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  oui^ht  to  love  one  another  as* 
he  has  loved  us,  even  to  death  (John  xv\  12 — I  t),  is  paraph rast‘d 
by  John  in  this  epistle  (chap.  iii.  lb — 1<S). 

3.  Another  fiiiit  of  love  is  ket'ping  the  comimandmods  of 
Goii.  The  Saviour  said,  ‘  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command¬ 
ments  ‘He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  h«‘ 
it  is  that  loveth  me  :  ’  ‘  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words 
‘And  the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father’s  which 
sent  me  :’  ‘If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 
h)ve,  even  as  I  hav'e  k(‘pt  my  Father’s  commandments,  and  abide 
in  his  love.’  Almost  in  the  same  words  John  wrote,  ‘  Herehv 
we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commaiulments ; 
he  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him;  but  whoso  keepidh  his 
word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  G(kI  perfwted  :  ’  ‘He  that 
keepeth  his  c<nnmandments  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  him,’  &c. 

Here  John  wished  to  jjfuard  his  readei’s  aij^ainst  the  errors  of 
pseuilo-philoso])hers,  such  as  the  Cerinthians  and  Nicolaitiines, 
espisaally  th(‘  latter,  who  taught  that  there  was  no  need  for 
iK^lievers  to  ket*])  the  law  of  God.  He  was  urgent  on  this 
importuit  point,  ami  took  care  to  explain  his  meaning  most  fully 
on  the  subject  of  practical  righteousness.  The  third  cha]>ter, 
from  verse  3  to  ID,  is  (K*cnpi(‘d  with  this  matter;  in  which  he 
distinctly  avers  that  the  lov(‘  of  G(kI  sav(*s  from  sin,  and  tliat  lu‘ 
who  sins  docs  not  know  God.  The  same  is  re)>eated  in  cha)>.  v. 
17 — llh  It  is  also  inculcate<l  in  the  figure  of  ‘light,’  in  wliich 
lH.dievers  ‘walk’  (chap.  i.  (i — 9).  The  distinction  between  tlie 
spirit  of  tho  world  and  the  love  of  God  is  unfoldt‘d  in  cliap.  iii. 
lo — 17.  And  the  victory  obtained  over  the  world  liy  b(‘lievers 
is  (h‘clari‘d  in  cha]).  v.  I — 5.  Every  kind  of  Antinomianism  is 
thus  rebukod’by  the  teaching  of  the  ajiostle,  whose  object  was  to 
incuk^ati*  a  half/  lore. 

4.  OthiT  fruits  of  love  are  joy  in  God,  communion  with  him, 
prevailing  }wayer,  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  life.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  (piote  passages  on  these  subjects,  either  from 
Christ’s  solemn  discourse  or  from  the  repetition  of  it  by  John  in 
this  ‘  First  Epistle,’  for  they  are  familiar  to  every  thoughtful 
HNuler  of  the  Si  ri])tures.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  every  topic 
of  impoiliinct?  then  mlduced  by  Christ,  exce])t  the  subject  of  Ids 
own  departure  from  the  world,  hits  Ix'cn  exhibited  anew  by  J<)hu 
in  this  pastoral  address,  its  contents,  most  of  which  we  have 
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;is  the  source  of  j;raee,  mercy,  ami  peace,  which  coioe  to  us 
throupfh  the  Lonl  Jesus  ('hrist,  who  is  the  Son  of  tlie  Father, 
hut  also  ‘cfime  in  the  flesli;’  this  love  and  truth  dwelling  in 
believei*s,  and  manifested  in  their  walk  of  life;  loving  one 
another  ;  happy  communion  :  abstaining  from  transgression  ; 
looking  for  a  full  reward  ;  guarding  against  deceivers,  and  kei‘]i- 
ing  aloof  from  fals(‘  teachers.  All  these  ]»recepts  are  announced 
in  nine  short  verses.  As  the  substance  of  this  epistle  is  the  sfinu* 
as  that  of  the  tii*st,  so  the  ])hraseology  and  diction  are  similar,  at 
once  j)ointing  <mt  John  as  the  undoubted  author. 

Tl  le  Third  Epistle  may  not  have  l)een  written  at  the  same  period, 
or  to  a  pi;rson  in  the  same  church.  It  is  addressial  to  one  Gains, 
or  Caius  :  this  was  a  very  common  name  ;  so  that  there  are  three 
persons  oi'  this  nomenclature  mentioned  as  known  to  St.  Paul, 
two  of  them  b(*ing  companions  in  some  of  his  travels.  One 
lived  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14)  ;  another  was  a  Macedonian,  who 
wiis  with  Paul  in  E]>hesus  (Acts  xix.  29)  ;  another  belonged  to 
I)erlK‘  (Acts  xx.  4).  The  tirst  of  these  was  Paid's  ‘  host,  and  of 
the  wliole  (,Mmrch  '  (Rom.  xvi.  2.*1)  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  G.'iius  addressed  by  John  is  lauiled  for  the  same  hos])itality 
(verses  o,  (*>).  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Gains  of  Corinth 
is  the  individual  whom  J(dm  addresses.  But  as  the  ajiostle 
also  says,  ‘  I  wrote  unto  the  church,’  and  threatens  to  come  and 
]>ut  down  l)iotre]>hes,  who  was  an  unruly  officer  amongst  them, 
lie  may  have  addressed  Gains  in  Ephesus,  after  sending  tliither 
his  pastoral  mldress.  The  sentiments  contained  in  verses  .‘1,  4, 

I  I,  iri,  14,  resemble  those  of  the  ‘  Sirond  F^pistle,’  some  of  the 
wmals  b(‘ing  identical.  It  is  a  simple  letter  of  encouragement  to 
Gains  to  continue  in  the  truth,  in  love,  and  in  good  works, 
especially  in  hospitidity  to  homeless  brethren,  in  which  last 
matU‘r  hi^  seems  to  have  liemi  opposed  by  the  overbearing 
Diotrephe.s.  The  e])istle  is,  like  the  others,  full  of  ‘  love.’ 

There  is  nothing  laboured  in  the  style  of  John’s  epistles.  He 
uses  no  consecutive  reasoning  or  argument.  He  la}  s  down  the 
truth  with  apostolic  authority,  after  the  manner  of  his  Divine 
Master.  He  employs  no  beauties  of  language,  no  imagery  or 
figurative  illustnitions.  There  is  scarcely  a  figurative  word  to 
l»e  found,  except  ‘  walking  in  light  ’  or  '  darkness,*  which  he 
iKirrowed  from  F’hrist.  The  diction  is  })lain  and  simple,  the 
sentenc(‘s  short,  unencumlK'red,  and  uninvolved.  Almost  all  his 
expressions  ai^e  to  In*  found  in  one  or  other  of  Christ’s  discourses  : 
there  is  scarcely  a  word  or  sentiment  which  may  be  called  his 
own,  unless  in  the  way  of  para])hrase.  His  style  is  not  only 
simple,  but  homely  in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  fisherman  of 
Galikv,  ijuite  unlettered,  and  speaking  his  ow  n  language  in  a 


rude  manner.  Tlic  Galilean  dialect  was  despised  by  the  Scribes 
of  Jerusidem,  and  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  when  Peter  and 
John  were  spc'akiiiir  before  the  council  ‘  they  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men’  (Acts  iv.  13).  John 
would,  therefore,  know  nothing  of  Greek  until  he  was  taught  to 
speak  it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  he  would  then  speak  it 
just  as  he  spoke  his  own  mother  tongue,  in  an  ‘  unlearned  and 
ignorant’  way.  The  Holy  Spirit  did  not  change  the  mental 
faculties  of  those  whom  he  inspired ;  but  each  prophet  had  his 
own  style  of  language,  according  to  the  capacity  and  culture  of 
his  mind.  John’s  style  would  be  thought  meanly  of  by  an 
Attic  scholar,  who  looked  at  it  only  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

But  though  deficient  in  grammatical  elegance  and  oratorical 
display,  John’s  style  of  composition  has  excellences  of  its  own. 
The  simple  force  of  his  language  is  truly  sublime.  He  expresses 
in  two  or  three  words  a  breadth  and  depth  of  sentiment  which 
is  jxstonishing.  In  this  respect  he  surj)asses  the  highest  flights 
of  Pauline  elo(pience.  Let  us  take  two  or  three  examples  from 
the  ‘learned’  and  tlic  ‘  unleanuHl  ’  apostles,  and  see  how  the 
Holy  Ghost  can  teach  the  latter  to  speak  or  write  !  Paul  closes 
an  elo(pient  address  in  tiiese  impassioned  words,  ‘  1  am  ])ersuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ’  (Rom.  viii, 
38,  30).  John  simply  says,  ‘  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him  ;’  a  sentiment  fraught  with  more  intense 
meaning  than  the  eloquent  peroration  of  Paul,  and  truly  sublime 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  thouglit.  Paul  concludes  an  animated 
exhortation  to  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  change  our  vile  l^ody,  that  it  may  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself’  (Phil.  iii.  21,  22).  (See  also 
1  Thessalonians  iv.  13 — 18.)  John  includes  more  than  either  of 
these  paragraphs  in  his  simple  declaration,  ‘  When  he  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.’  Paul 
uses  a  lengthened  argument  to  prove  to  the  Galatians  the 
superior  privileges  of  a  Christian  above  those  of  a  mere  Jew, 
especially  in  our  adoption  or  sonship.  John  embraces  the 
whole  (without  an  argument)  in  this  simple  but  grand  assertion, 

‘  Now  are  we  the  children  of  Cfod.’ 

It  is  this  condensed,  empliatic,  plain  language  of  John,  which 
lias  enabled  him  to  embrace  so  much  truth  in  the  small  compass 
of  these  three  epistles.  Besides,  to  express  truth  of  the  very 
highest  character,  seems  to  require  this  naked  simplicity  of 
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diction.  No  apostle  expresses  the  Divine  mind  regarding  man 
more  fully  than  St.  John.  It  is  only  when  Paul  lays  aside  his 
imagt'ry  that  he  e([uals  the  ‘  unlearned’  (lalilean  in  speaking  of 
Ciod:  JUS  when  he  sjiys,  ‘Clod  is  rich  in  mercy;’  ‘is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him  ‘I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsjike  thee;’ 
‘faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it;’  «S:c.,  &c. 
So  also  with  James.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
love  of  God  and  the  full  ])rivileges  of  a  believer  will  study  them 
attentively  in  John’s  j)ii.storal  address. 

Our  Saviour  dechired  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour  to 
1)0  the  two  greatest  commandments,  jind  to  contain  the  essence 
of  all  the  rest.  John  took  up  this  theme,  exphiined  and  en- 
forct*d  it ;  showing  the  origin,  means,  and  end  of  love.  These 
epistles  should  be  carefully  read  in  the  ])resent  day.  Their 
hcjirtfelt  reception  would  produce  a  much  higher  sbite  of 
r(‘ligious  experience  than  is  found  in  mo.st  Christian  churclies. 
It  would  elevjite  the  tone  of  our  piety  jind  righteousness,  till  us 
with  Inavenly  ze;d,  and  luisten  the  happier  djiy,  when  ‘the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  .shall  cover  the  earth,’  and  ‘the  tab(‘rnjicle 
of  God  sliJill  1k‘  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them;  Jind 
they  sh;dl  \>c  his  people,  jind  God  himself  sludl  be  with  them 
and  b('  their  God.’ 


VI. 


SHIFTING  SCKNKS.  BY  STANVAN  BIGG.* 


rilHKRK  are  some  very  beautiful  and  even  effective  verses  in 
-L  this  vohiine,  Jind  those  who  an^  Jiccjuainted  with  the  ])revious 
volumes  of  Mr.  Bigg  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  introduce  to 
their  notic(‘  a  volume  we  have  de.sirc*d  to  introduce  to  their  notice 
lH‘fore.  Mr.  Bigg  is  ji  pot‘t.  He  is  one  of  that  class  we  desire 
to  see  increa>ie  in  numbers  ;  not  de]>endent,  we  understand,  upon 
the  broken  reed  of  literature  for  su]>port,  but  amidst  the  (|uiet 
jivocjitions  of  a  country  town  at  a  very  considerable  distjuice  from 
the  metropolis,  following  the  duties  of  everyday  life,  and  turn¬ 
ing  aside  to  the  enchantments  of  the*  enchantress  Poetry,  without 
permitting  tlu'  syren  to  deceive  and  dt‘lude,  ;is  she  has  done  so 
many.  We  always  turn  over  the  pages  of  his  volumes  with 


*  S/if/finj  Scales,  amf  other  Poems.  By  »T.  Stanyan  BiG(i,  Author  of 
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*  Only  a  Little  Home! 

pleasure,  and  mark  many  pjissages  for  rc-])orusiil  when  we 
can  find  the  o})portunity,  to  friends  to  whom  such  verses  are 
likely  to  have  a  charm.  They  are  full  of  social  tenderness,  and 
have  many  hints  of  that  fruitful  theme  to  jioets,  the  desolation  of 
parent’s  hearts  in  the  loss  of  children.  Here  is  a  sweet  little 
string  of  verselets  : — 


‘OJJLY  A  LITTLE  HOUSE. 

‘  Only  a  little  house — 

A  house  by  the  side  of  a  hill — 

With  dances  of  sunshine  gleaming  about 
Through  tossing  branches  in  and  out. 

And  the  sound  of  a  little  rill. 

That,  through  the  tiny  garden-plot, 

All  day  long  and  all  night  through, 

^Murmurs  music  ever  new, — 

“  I  am  happy — and  you  Y 
Why  not?  ” 

‘  Only  a  little  house, 

But  a  house  brimful  of  life, — 

Busy  husband,  and  happy  wife, 

Brattle  of  babies  three  : 

Singing  of  birds,  and  humming  of  bees ; 
Shadow  and  sunshine  on  the  trees  ; 

Glancing  needles,  eager  talk  ; 

Books,  and  pens,  and  evening  walk 
Through  the  meadows  down  below  ; — 

Thus  the  summer  days  go  by, 

And  we  look  on,  and  only  sigh — 

AVe  sigh,  but  do  not  know. 

‘  Only  a  little  house. 

But  a  houso  heart-full  of  bliss, — ■ 

Plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  of  play ; 

Busy  heart  and  brain  all  day  : 

And  then,  ere  the  good-night  kiss 
The  lingering  shadow  of  w  ordly  care. 

Wafted  off  by  the  evening  prayer  ; 

And  silence  falls  on  the  little  house, 

Save  for  the  whir  of  the  midnight  mouse, 
Here,  and  there,  and  everywhere  ; 

And  through  the  tiny  garden-plot. 

The  voice  of  the  rill,  which,  all  night  through, 
Murmurs  its  music  ever  new, — 

“  1  am  happy — and  you? 

Why  not?  ” 

‘  Happy  !  O  little  house ! 

House  by  the  side  of  the  hill, 

Who  can  say  what  an  hour  may  bring  ? 

Who  would  think  that  the  song  we  sing 
Is  the  music  of  coming  ill  ? 

Little  it  boots  to  live  and  learn 
Lessons  harsh  and  lessons  stern  ; 
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KatJier  turn  to  the  merry  notes 
Of  the  voice  tlnit  ever  floats 
Throu{;h  the  flowery  jjarden-plot, 

All  day  lon^  and  all  ni^ht  through. 

With  its  burden  ever  new, — 

“  I  am  happy — and  you  P 
Why  not?” 

‘  Only  a  little  house — 

Hut  a  house  all  still  and  cold, — 

Gone  the  voice  of  the  happy  child  ; 

Gone  the  smile  of  the  matron  mild  ; 

Gone  the  summer  gold 
That  fell  on  the  gables  one  by  one ; 

Gone  the  human  toil  and  care ; 

The  daily  task,  the  evening  prayer; 

Father,  and  mother,  and  babes — all  gone  1 
And,  through  the  roof,  I  hear  the  rain 
Dripping  on  the  desolate  floor, 

Ana  hear  the  creaking  of  a  door 
Ko  human  hand  shall  shut  again, 

And  hear  a  murmur  harsh  go  by 
Through  the  tangled  garden-plot, 

Where  the  ragged  palings  rot, — 

“  I  am  wretched,  I  know  not  why  ; 

Would  you  live,  or  would  you  die  P  ” ' 

I  ‘The  Two  Craves’  is  even  yet  more  tender,  niul  spc'aks  of 

,  another  kind  of  grief,  Imt  hehmging  to  the  same  traces  of  the 

I  Mack  darkness  : — 

‘  THE  TWO  GKAVE9. 

1 

I  III  the  lonely  twilight. 

In  tlie  dewy  twiligiit. 

Lie  they  softly  by  each  other. 

Hearing  not. 

Fearing  not — 

My  sister  and  my  mother ! 

And  amid  the  lonely  twilight, 

Twiligiit  hushed  and  dim. 

Stand  I  dreaming  of  a  summer 
And  a  brooklet’s  dimpled  brim  ; 

And  I  hear  a  silver  laughter 
Eippling  up  the  sultry  air. 

And  I  see  a  blithe  form  dancing 
In  a  dusk  of  darkling  air, 

And  I  feel  the  cool  leaves  flout  me. 

And  a  storm  of  flow  ers  about  me. 

Flung  forth  by  tliat  tiny  hand  ; — 

Well  I  know  that  little  dancer 
On  the  narrow  marge  of  sand. 

And  those  dimples,  and  that  laughter 
And  that  tiny  faery  hand, 

And  I  murmur  out  “  My  sister — 

O  my  sister !  ”  w  here  I  stand  j — 
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But  no  answer  from  the  twilight, 

From  tlie  dusk  and  dewy  twilight, 

Save  the  moan  of  far-olT  waves,— 

Nothing  but  a  mourner  listening. 

By  two  green  and  grassy  graves ! 

In  the  lonely  twilight, 

In  the  dewy  twilight, 

Lie  they  sofily  by  each  other. 

Hearing  not. 

Fearing  not¬ 
ify  sister  and  my  mother  ! 

And  amid  the  sobbing  twilight, 

Twilight  wet  and  blear. 

Stand  I  dreaming  of  a  winter —  | 

Winter  iey-stark  and  drear ; 

And  I  lie  amid  the  shadows 
Of  a  pallid,  noiseless  room. 

And  I  see  my  younger  brothers 

Streaming  stormy  through  the  gloom. 

And  wild  eyes  are  gleaming  on  me 
In  a  lurid  thunder- race. 

And  the  wind  amid  the  curtains 
Dashes  horrors  in  my  face,— 

Goblin-features  dimly  seen. 

Faces  seamed,  and  gaunt,  and  lean, 

Flickering  in  a  ghastly  sheen 
In  fever,  round  my  head  ; 

When,  behold !  a  gliding  footstep 
Hustles  softly  towards  my  bea. 

And  I  feel  the  milky  coolness 
Of  a  white  and  loving  hand  ; — 

Well  I  know  that  gliding  footstep. 

And  that  influence  dewy-blana. 

And  that  shower  of  balmy  kisses, 

And  the  pressure  of  that  hand  ! 

And  I  stammer  out  “  My  mother — 

O  my  mother  !”  where  I  stand ; — 

But  no  answer  from  the  twilight. 

From  the  wet  and  sobbing  twilight. 

Save  the  plash  of  distant  waves, — 

Nothing  but  a  mourner  weeping 
By  two  green  and  silent  graves, 

Nothing  but  a  single  mourner 
And  two  green  and  silent  graves  !  ’ 

But  Mr.  Bigg  has  more  ambitions  than  seem  to  play  in  verses 
so  pathetic  and  sweet  as  these.  ‘Urlian  the  Monk’  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  author’s  reading  and  general  information,  and  the 
subject  might  have  well  taken  from  him  more  care  and  time, 
more  elaboration  and  intention.  He  could  well  liave  made  such 
a  subject  a  reservoir  for  much  thought,  fancy,  and  reading,  and 
genuine  poetic  development.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  failure  ;  but  it 
illustrates  how  full  is  our  author  s  mind  of  l)eauty  and  reflection. 
We  (piote  from  it — 
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THE  DE8CIPTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  OBAIL, 

*  ]}ut  chief  he  loved  tlie  mystic  story 
Of  saintly  knights  with  faces  pale, 

W  ho  spurned  the  earth  and  earthly  glory, 

And  went  in  quest  of  Holy  Grail. 

}Ie  followed  them  on  by  land  and  flood — 

•Sir  Parzival — brave  and  holy  knight — 

And  bold  Sir  Galahad — the  good  ; 

He  heard  them  clanging  through  the  night. 

Over  the  pavements,  still  and  white. 

Their  studded  bridles  jingling  light, 

Flashing  amid  the  soft  moonlight. 

And  saw  them  skim  along  the  wood — 

I'p  alleys  of  moonbeams,  trembling  pale — 

Past  church,  and  city,  and  lordly  tower. 

And  valley,  and  swamp,  and  lady’s  bower, 

All  in  the  hush  of  the  midnight  hour, 

In  quest  of  Holy  Grail ! 

‘  Titurel’s  temple  o’er  him  rose, 

Blushing  with  gems,  and  gorgeous  glows 
Of  golden  domes,  and  twinkling  spires  ; 

Hoses  of  rubies,  and  pale  lires  ; 

Of  clustered  diamonds  shook  about 
The  wondrous  fabric  in  and  out ; 

And  in  the  central  sanctuary, 

On  a  thick  slab  of  porphyry, 

Wrapped  in  \Nhite  samite,  stood  the  Grail, 

Outsuimmering  like  a  cloudy  moon  ; 

And  o’er  it  swelled  a  mimic  noon 
Of  topaz,  and  of  jasper  bright, 

Hung  in  tbe  sapphire  ceiling  light ; 

Outside,  the  dome  bulged  up  red  gold. 

With  blue  enamel  fretted  o’er ; 

And  banners,  with  unruflled  fold, 

Jlung  silken  out  at  every  door; 

And  round  about  the  Holy  Grail 
Jlose  two-and-seventy  chapels,  pale 
With  gold  and  diamonds  ;  every  two 
Shot  up  a  tower  into  the  blue 
Like  sudden  flame  ;  and  over  those 
Shook  crystal  crosses  in  the  light, 

Olutched  from  above  within  the  claws 
Of  gold-spread  eagles,  day  and  night; 

And  o’er  the  central  dome  there  rose 
A  huge  carbuncle,  with  red  glows 
And  sullen  splendour,  like  a  sun 
Lighting  the  cypress-forest  dun, 

That  round  about  the  temple  stood. 

Filling  its  shadowy  heart  with  blood  : — 

And  none  might  tread  that  mystic  hight 
Of  hushed  Alontsalvage,  save  the  knight 
Chosen  of  Him  of  holy-rood  ! 

We  must  now  close  our  brief  notice  of  an  author  who  is  a 
genuine  poet,  and  deserving  of  every  respectful  reading  and 
attention. 


